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When you begin to 

think it’s a personal 

matter between you and 

the’ sun to ‘see which is 

the hotter, it’s high time 
you bought yourself 


A Glass of 


ff, 


Positively, it’s a liquid breeze that blows away heat and thirst and 


fatigue and touches particular palates with vigorous deliciousness. 


DELICIOUS — REFRESHING 
THIRST-QUENCHING 


5c Everywhere 


pegs Whenever 
om —— The Coca-Cola Company you see an 
The Trech ,ATLANTA, GA. Arrow think 


About Coca-Cola of Coca-Cola 
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Selected Books for Summer Reading 


A MOTLEY By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Wonderfully sharp insight into character; notable comprehension of all social 
classes; remarkable skill in telling what he sees—these are the chief qualities dis- 
played in this volume of fiction by Mr. Galsworthy, one of the most prominent 
writers, both as dramatist and novelist, in England; the author. of “Fraternity,” 
“A Country House,” and of that play so successful both in England and here— 
“Strife.” $1.20 net. Postage extra. 


Our Garden Flowers By HARRIET L. KEELER 


Author of “Our Native Trees” and “Our NortHERN SuHRuBS.” 
2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20. 

A popular study, with those qualities of clearness, thoroughness, and charm of 
style that have made her other books famous. 

“This book,” says its author in her preface, “is the outcome of a lifelong 
search for a volume with which one might make a little journey into the garden and 
become acquainted with the dwellers therein: their native land, their life history, 
their structural affiliations.” 

ull of practical, tested, systematically arranged, and well-indexed informa- 
_ With 96 full-page illustrations from photographs and 186 illustrations from 
drawings. 

“A profusion of well-executed illustrations in half-tone and line add to the 
usefulness of a volume which must be considered practically indispensable to. the 
amateur gardener. It is, indeed, a book that should have a place in every home 
library.”—The Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Landscape Painting By BIRGE HARRISON 


$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65. With 24 reproductions. 
“The best book on landscape painting that I know.”—Leonard Ochtman. 
“It is admirable in every way—in scope, in spirit, and in style. If it were 
possible, I would like to see a copy of it in the hands of every student of Paint- 
ing in this country.”—J. E. D. Trask. 
MANAGER PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE Arts. 
“It is more a book for the art student and practical painter than for the 
critic. It is full of wise observations and good suggestions, often backed by in- 
stances of personal experience. It is a real and practical book, especially calcu- 
lated to benefit the thoughtful and earnest student of art.”.—Wm. R. French. 
Director OF THE ArT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 
“The Student will find it invaluable and many an artist will discover in it 
much of which he has dreamed vaguely without correlation.. It is quite the best 
book on landscape painting I have ever read, and I wish to read it again and then 
again and yet again.”—Geo. W. Stevens. 
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Director THE ToLEDO Museum or Art. 


The American Civil Var By JOHN FORMBY 


A concise History of its Causes, Progress and Results. One of the two vol- 
umes is devoted entirely to maps.drawn to scales and sedulously tested and cor- 
rected; and the only collection of absolutely accurate maps, it is thought, of the 
Civil War campaigns. $4.50 net. 


The Problem of Human Life By RUDOLF EUCKEN Third Edition 
Translated by W. S. Houcu and W. R. Boyce Grsson. 
$3.00 net; postpaid $3.30. 


“A better introduction to ‘the history-of philosophy it would be hard to find.”— 
Nation. 


“It is a work of profound knowledge, it shows a happy faculty of generaliza- 
tion, its illustrations are drawn from the most varied sources and handled with 
complete mastery.”—Westminster Gazette. 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS = NEW YORK 
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Wheaton Seminary for Young Women Norton 


76th year. Large endowment permits a terms. 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses for high school 
New gymnasium and 1 sports 
miles from Boston. For catalogue and book of views, 
address REV, SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., Pres. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Stady Courses in Agriculture, 
. Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, ey 
Culture and Veterinary Science under Prof. 
Brooke of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent 
teachers. Over one hundred Home . Study 
Courses under able professors in leading colleges. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 134, Springfield, Mass. 





Prof. Brooks 








A PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS Our aim is to provide a thorough prvpara- 
tion for college for those who choose it, 









and also a strong course for those who do not wish to 
enter college. Stenography, typewriting, domestic 
science, elocution, music and art are transformed from 
an accomplishment to a profession for the student con- 
fronted with the necessity of earning her living. 
JONATHAN M. MEEKER, PH.D., D.D., Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 














COLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL. D., President. 


NINETY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 22, IQI0. 
DISTINGUISHED FoR HicH STANDARDS IN 
ScHOLARSHIP. 


Address, REGISTRAR VINCENTE FISK, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


WHY IMPERIL HEALTH 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and superheated 
schoolrooms, and exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS, FLORIDA’S OLDEST COLLEGE 


at Winter Park, they can live out of doors, and have best 
instruction and care, at less cost than at home? College, 
Academy, Music, Expression, Art, Business—golf, tennis, 
hoa ting, gymnasium, athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). 


SUMMER CAMPS 


The Michigami Camps 


In Wisconsin. Offer an ideal summer outing for boys. 
Water and land sports; trips by trail and stream; tutor- 
ing. Careful supervision. Address either C. A. H. FOR- 
TIER, Hathaway Bldg., Milwaukee, or F. M. ERICKSON, 
Dean Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Separate camp for young 
boys. Address MR. ERICKSON. 


A VACATION CAMP. i can reach in two hours, 
Cedar Lake, Morris County, N. J. Bungalows. Tramping, 























A MOMENTOUS BOOK—Now Read) 
Letters to 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS 


By a MODERNIST 


you would know what the world of 

| today is asking and imploring of tlic 

Papacy and of Catholicism; if you 
would understand a movement which po:- 
tends greater consequences for your re- 
ligion than any since the Reformation, read 
this book written by an American whose 
life has been given to the study of Cathol- 
icism. 

The present Catholic Church is not 
Catholic but is Italian and even Roman. 
Its first principle is that only an Italian 
can become Pope, and among the Cardi- 
nals few non-Italians are tolerated in or- 
der to keep the balance of power in Italy. 
For sale at all book stores. 


TBE (PEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF CLASSICAL AND 

MODERN STANDARD WORKS ON PHILOSOPHY, 

SCIENCE, AND THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
Founded in 1887, for the purpose of establishing 
Religion upon a scientific basis. Send for com- 
plete illustrated catalogue. 


378-388 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 











ESTABLISHED 1836 


feWis® @oncER 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


Cutle Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and 
Class, Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, 
House-cleaning Articles. 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness and Economy. 
THE “EDDY”—Our Standard Metal Lined. 
* PREMIER ”—Glass-Lined. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 














boating, fishing. a in Biology. All college entrance 
subjects, Small class, select a" Address Rev. George 


Donaldson, Ph.D., Denville, 
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30-32 E. 2ist st. © 


TELEPHONE, 930 GRAMERCY 
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WHat are you going to do about the 
education of your son and daughter? 
Where will they study this fall? 


Their education is the most important business to which you can 
give your attention. Time spent in investigating the matter is well 
spent, because so much depends on the right start; you~ can’t 
afford to make a mistake. 


It takes just as long to receive bad instruction as it does good, and 
it costs the same. There’s no excuse for accepting poor instruc- 
tion and paying the price of good. Make sure that your boy and 
girl have the best by employing the best teachers. 


‘The faculty of this University represents the most eminent men 


and women in the world; their salary amounts to over one 
hundred thousand dollars each year. If you were to employ them 
to teach your children, it would cost you four hundred thousand 
dollars, as a college course extends over a period of four years. 


The American Woman’s League has endowed The Peoples Uni- 
versity, and every member of the League is entitled to instruction 
free, for life. This privilege is not limited to members, but 
extends to minor children—all of them—of members. Every 
woman of the white race is eligible to membership; the cost is 
small, and the benefits are great. 
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ini CUT HERE 
A book containing a full explanation ' smite, stain 


of the League and its work, together | P. O. Box 1215 University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
] Please send me, without obligation on my part, full 


; ; tnformati bout the Le nd how I can take 
with the names of the faculty of this | = “the ale ef the Coume t have nshed below. 


i i i Music Steno h: | 
University, will be sent free upon l ae in own 
s = s ournalism okkeeping 
receipt of your request Fill out | Short Story Writing Seamanehip 
d - 1 ——— Certificates — Commercial 
: ndergarten Agriculture 
coupon and mail at once | Domestic Science Hortioulture | 
Civil Service Preparation Veterinary Science 
| Dressmaking Floriculture | 
Auto Engineering Poultry Culture 
e ° | Photography Bee Keeping | 
The Peoples University [re aktronerten ran near ones , 


P. O. Box 1215 
University City St. Louis, Mo. {°° 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
June 15th to October 15th 
FLUME HOUSE 
NEAR PROFILE HOUSE 
Moderate Rates .*°. Accommodates 100 Guests 


Address L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Manager, 
Franconia Notch, N. H. 














INTERLAKE FARM—IN the New Hampshire Hills 
close to Lake Sunapee. All modern improvements. Ex- 
cellent table. Pure spring water. Write for circular. 
Interlake Farm, New London, N. H. 


VERMONT 


OTTER CREEK INN 
PITTSFO 


RD, VT. 
In the heart of the Green Mountains, 240 miles from New 
York, via N. Y. Central R. R.; excellent table; pure 
spring water. The Inn is oldfashioned, and homelike. 
Write for booklet. GEO. F. KIMBALL, Prop. 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


NOW OPEN. Reduced rates for June. 1,130 ft. above sea 
level; magnificent view; cool, pure air; large rooms; broad 
plazzas; good golf links. Write for booklet. 


P. A. BEAMAN & SON, Props. 


THE BELLEVUE 


BEACH BLUFF, MASS. 
Open June 1. Delightfully situated on North Shore, amid 
country surroundings. All outdoor attractions. Fine roads 
for automobiling. Under management of Mrs. ANNIE B. 
OLCOTT, 31 Chestnut St., Boston, formerly of Kenberma 
Inn, Hull, Mass. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


























CONNECTICUT 





THE WAYSIDE INN 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all year. 
Address anager 





Easy of access. Write for pectiet D. 


HoTteEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 














THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS. 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 














RHODE ISLAND 


HOTEL PLIMPTON, wat xi, 2. 1 


Directly on the water, always cool; surf bathing; golf; 
tennis; excellent roads. Gas and electric lights, elevator, 
steam gs M sag with baths; water and cuisine un- 


surpassed. 
JOHN ©. KEBABIAN, Prop. 








NEW YORE 
THE SUMMER HOME OF REFINED PEOPLE. 


Saranac Inn 
AND COTTAGES 


UPPER SARANAC LAKE 
ADIRONDACKS, NOW OPEN 
Golf, Tennis and all Adirondack Attractions. 
M. L. MarsHALt, Manager, Upper Saranac, N. Y. 
Cottages and Camps to rent. 
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HIAWATHA LODGE 


Overlooking oy ca aay pe ten minutes’ walk 
of Upper Saranac Lake. Attractive environment. Golf 
links. Tennis, boating, driving, etc. Ample dining-room 


“service. Mountain views. References. Long-distance tele- 


phone. 
Corey, 


a office. Booklet. W. L. BBCKMAN, Prop., 





Adjoining Twilight Baines ‘ells, Greene Count 


ow 
A mountain Paradise for those who seek the best in 
location, appointment, service and comfort. 

Mrs. NELLIE P. LEACH. 


Sania: Wik. dan 


Sunset Park, Haines Falls in the Catskills 


Now open in connection with six other 
leading Resort Hotels. Ideal mountain va- 
cation country. No hay fever; canoeing, 
fishing, golf, tennis, motoring; orchestra. 
Write for booklet. 

AMERICAN Resort Horet Company. 

H. W. KING, Resident Manager. 























Red Swan Inn 

















Hotel Martinique 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
“Im the Heart of Things” 


Rooms, $2.00 day and 
Maa ont Bath. $3. 00 per > and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 

Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 

Rooms $1.00 and upward 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, 

















ANSION HOUSE 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. Directly opposite Wall St., N. Y. Select 
Family and Transient Hotel AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Large, light roo: Single and en suite, with private bath; reasonable rates. 
OPEN VERANDAS front and rear, overlooking HOTEL GARDENS 
‘ otest location in vicinity of New York. NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
GRILL ROOM NOW OPEN. J.©. VAN CLEAP, Proprietor 








MONOMONOCK INN, 














CALDWELL, 
N. J. 


Open May 25th 
Garage. Stable ond Golf Links on the Premises 


Ponce de Leon 





Virginia Ave. and Beach, Atlantic City, N. J. Special 


























WARWICK, N.Y. Spring rates. ALFRED B. GRINDROD. 
Now open in connection with six other 
leading Resort Hotels. Motoring distance HO f EJ ; 
UR: from New York City. Golf, tennis, or- 
OAD chestra, tri-weekly Hops. Special atten- 
RES. a H : 
ETE tion to automobile parties, garage On prem- 
AND ises. Write for booklet. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
AMERICAN Resort Horet ComPany. Occupying entire block, ocean front, in the finest location, 
iY J. W. McCOACH, Resident Director. Re-opens June 4th, new throughout, enlarged and re- 
modelled. Every room with ocean view; capacity, 500. 
| Offering the best in appointments, cuisine and comfort. 
— ARROW HE AD Sea water in all baths, private and public; "phones in 
— rooms, elevators to all floors, etc. Magnificent exchange 
= and porches overlooking the beach and famous Board- 
. ¢ . Inlet Inn Hotel Company : walk. Write for booklet and special June and July terms. 
ing; golf; Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain of Lakes. Capacity | Electric coaches meet trains. DAVID P. RAHTER. 
_cavelene 175 guests. Booklet. Now open. C. A. O'HARA, 
ne 
- Manager, Inlet, N. Y. ne 
3, Prop. 
—__ | MASSAPEQUA HOTEL 
— 
LOPLE. Massapequa, L.I., N. Y The Hawthorn Inn 
28 miles, or 40 minutes’ ride by express trains from New AND COTTAGES 
n York or Brooklyn. are one of the newest propositions at Mt. Pocono 
OPENS JUNE 23d and are delightfully situated. A special rate 
On the Great South Bay and Merrick Road, Golf, Tennis, for June. Write for illustrated and descriptive 
— g, Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. wirte new book. a, w. JENNINGS 
KE is ty. ve ee ee Wiscasset Heights, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 
A D. CUSHING, Manager, 
310 Times Building, Times Square, N. Y. 
, N.Y Forme rly of the United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 


Royal 
Bermuda. 


ONS EYE WAT R 


Poinciana, Palm Beach, Fla.; Hamilton 


Hotel; 7 
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New York to New Orleans 


rhs 
‘wwe a ~ 


ALWAYS-—A Delightful Trip on 


Southern Pacific Steamships 


Suites, Staterooms, Promenade Decks, Library 
Smoking Rooms, Baths, Excellent Cuisine 





35 tit 


60% rrr 


63" GY rat 


Send for Copy 
**Qne Hundred Golden Hours at Sea’”’ 
L. H. Nutting, G.P.A., 366, 1158 or 1 Broadway, N.Y., or any Southern Pacific Agent 








For Sale—Farm in Berlin, N. H. 


70 acres, 35 under cultivation, 35 pasture end woodland, 
all fenced; stock and tools; buildings in good repair; close 
to city furnishing good market; spring water; $4,000 cash, 
balance on easy terms; possession in reasonable time. 
JOSEPH LAVERTIE, Box 813, Berlin, N. H. 








SANITARIUMS 





Crest, View Sanatorium 


GREENWICH, OT.—First-class in all respects; home com- 
forts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


SPA SANATORIUM, "ST" s* 


Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles Pah ARO 
H. A. GIBBS, M. D. 








WHITE HAVEN, PA. 
SUNNYREST SANATORIUM. 
Don't cross a continent to treat tuberculosis, leaving home 
comforts and friends. ‘The invigorating Blue Mountains 
are better.”” Write Elwell I. Stockdale, Supt. Write for 
further information. 








[ENGLAND coxrinexr | 


No PARES TUESD SDAY 
German 3 THURSDAY 
Lloyd “235, saTUabay 


Wireless and Submarine Signals. Inde- 

pendent Round the World Tours. Travel- 

lers’ Checks Good All Over the World. 

Illustrated Booklets on Request. Dept. 7 

OELRICHS & CO., General Agents 
5 Broadway, New York 








nS: . ccusicdabetecbwsetisnedéwbetecseces 250 
Berlin, Athens, Rome, PEE cndeendeeseverdbececesss 
A 2 and Palestine .........-.++++: EE EE 600 


5. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 














Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


The only private institution of mag- 
nitude in the United States for the 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and 
A malignant and benign new 

hs. Conducted by fhe 


[siiesding Established 32 years. 











For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 


Cancer 


Without Resorting to 
Surgical Procedure 
For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


North Adams, Massachus¢ctts 
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Balance of the Year One Dollar 


SS 











As a special inducement to new subscribers, and to 
give our readers an opportunity to make appropriate 
vacation presents, we will accept orders to send THE 
INDEPENDENT for the balance of the year to any address 
on receipt of One Dollar. 


ACCEPT THIS VACATION OFFER 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE like 
THE INDEPENDENT is particularly welcome during the 
vacation season. Send us the name of some friend, who 
would appreciate THE INDEPENDENT. The sooner this 
offer is accepted the more copies will be received. 





The INDEPENDENT, —— — 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


I accept your Vacation Offer and enclose One Dollar, for which please enter the 
following name to January 1, I97I. 








For Canadian postage 
add 50 cents 
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REG. U. S. PAT.OFF. 


? 


FOR FINE CORRESPONDENCE 
OR FOR 


GENERAL BUSINESS USES 


WHITING 


PAPERS 
ARE STANDARD 





























When you think of writing think of 
WHITING 





The business man who uses flimsy stationery 
is losing an opportunity to make a favorable 
impression on his correspondents. A sub- 
stantial and well-appearing paper conveys the 
idea that the firm which uses it does a sub- 
stantial and well-conducted business ; and not 
only is it a satisfaction to use good stationery, 
but in the long run it is more than worth 
while as a matter of dollars and cents. 


The Whiting Papers have world-wide fame 
for character and attractiveness. They are 
unequalled in quality and variety. Can you 
afford not to use them ? 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 








FOR THE HAIR 


LY-O-DURK 


ALCOHOL destroys the oil cells and dries 
up the roots of the hair. A hair tonic con- 
taining alcohol does not promote growth or 
prevent hair from falling. Instead it re- 
tards the natural processes. 


CRUDE OIL is acknowledged to contain 
a ay that make it unequalled as a 
food and hair tonic. 


LY-O-DURE contains no alcohol—it is 
erude oil, in the form of a refined tonic 
which nourishes and stimulates the hair. 
Its —. produces new growth and 
L Y PREVENTS falling hair and dan- 


LY-0-DURK feeds the roots and destroys 
the injurious dandruff germs that clog the 
scalp and cause a suspension of natural 
nourishment. LY-O-DURK is healing and 
acts on all heads with equal advantage. 
Not greasy—dries quickly—not inflammable 
—makes the hair light and fluffy. 


Send one dollar. If the first bottle does 
not cure, we will REFUND THE MONEY. 


LY-O-DUREK sent ~~’ anywhere in 
plain package. Not hand ed by druggists. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 























The Best of All 


Of all the schemes which prudence and foresight have 
devised to make certain that the material things which 
men have gathered during their life time shall be pre 
served for the use of their families after their death, 
nothing approaches sound life insurance,-and in all life 
insurance nothing. can excel the policies of the METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, which 
surely and to the very uttermost provide for the preserva 
tion of the home. Metropolitan policies absolutely and 
unequivocally guarantee every undertaking on the part of 
the company; they tell their whole story on their face, 
leave nothing to the imagination, borrow nothing from 
hope. In a word, they require definite conditions and 
make definite promises in dollars and cents. 








FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, 
Statement January 1, 1910, 
Goathad chee . 202 cvcvevccedsseccecce 1,000,000 
Reserve for reinsurance ........ «+. 4,685,577 28 
Reserve for outstanding losses...... 502,835 
Reserve 3 contingent liabilities. . 300,000 
FRE SPEED cece ctdectccesecese 840,294 01 
Pee a . $9,328,707 & 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, retary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secreta 
F. D. YTON, 2d Asst. Docretary. 
FRED. 8. JAMES & CO., AGENTS, 
84 St., N. ¥. City. 
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Survey of the World 


The first regular 
session of the 
Sixty-first Congress 
ended at 11 o'clock on the night of the 
25th, without the customary singing and, 
other expressions of joy, owing, it is 
said, to the depressing effect of Senator 
Gore’s charges of bribery, and to the 
order for an investigation. It was gener- 
ally admitted, however, that at no other 
recent session had so much important 
legislation been completed. Some ac- 
count of the bills enacted is given in our 
editorial pages. The President was ac- 
tively interested in the pending meas- 
ures. When there was danger that the bill 
for postal savings banks would fail by 
disagreement in conference, he gave up 
his projected visit to New Haven, where 
he had intended to be present at the 
graduation of his son. To his great satis- 
faction, the House bill was accepted by 
the Senate. It permits the investment of 
30 per cent. of the deposits in Govern- 
ment securities, and the remainder (5 
per cent, excepted) may be so invested 
when, in the President’s opinion, the 
general welfare requires this to be done. 
The House’s reduction of the issue of 
reclamation bonds from $30,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 was accepted by the Senate. 
The Campaign Publicity bill, as enacted, 
provides for publicity only after election. 
The bill authorizing an expenditure of 
$11,000,000 in five years for White 
Mountain and Appalachian forest re- 
serves was passed in the House, but the 
Senate will not vote upon it until Febru- 
ary 15 next. The report of the Ballin- 
ger investigation will: probably be pre- 
pared in September.——By a vote of 
152 to 105 the House had insisted upon 
its amendment to an appropriation bill 
providing that no part of the money giv- 
en to be used in enforcing the Sherman 
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Anti-Trust law should be expended in 
prosecuting combinations of working- 
men. This attempt to exempt labor 
unions from the operation of the law in 
the case of a boycott was not approved 
by the President. A telegram protesting 
against his opposition was sent to him 
by the convention of the Locomotive 
Engineers’ and Firemen’s Brotherhood. 
He replied by telegraph, saying: 

“The Supreme Court decided that a boycott 
is a violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
and this proposal is an attempt to withhold 
the means of prosecuting that law when it .1s 
violated by a particular class to be made priv- 
ileged. 1 am entirely opposed to such class 
legislation. If it was proposed te amend the . 
language of the Sherman Anti-Trust law itself 
so as somewhat to narrow its scope, that would 
present a proper question for consideration, 
but so long as the present Anti-Trust law re- 
mains upon the statute books an attempt to 
modify its enforcement so as to render im- 
mune any particular class of citizens, rich or 
poor, employers or employees, is improper leg- 
islation and in my- judgment ought to be op- 
posed by your Brotherhood. The laboring 
man and the trade unionist, if I understand 
him, asks only equality before the law. Class 
legislation and unequal privilege, though ex- 
pressly in his favor, will in the end work no 
benefit to him or to society.” 

Owing mainly to his disapproval of the 
proposition, the House, on the 23d, re- 
versed its action and voted, 138 to 130, 
to agree with the Senate in excluding 
the exemption. The President did 
not sign the River and Harbor bill, 
which appropriates $52,000,000, until the 
25th, and then he sent to Congress a 
message severely criticising it and say-- 
ing that at one time he had reached the 
conclusion that it was his duty to inter- 
pose a veto. He had afterward changed 
his opinion, because the bill had many 
good features and the failure of it 
would embarrass the constructing engi- 
neers and cause loss. He emphatically 
expressed his disapproval of the “piece- 
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meal” policy pursued with respect to 
appropriations for many of the projects, 
several of which ought to be abandoned, 
and urged that there should be reform 
in the preparation of such bills, saying 
that a failure to adopt reform would 
justify a veto next time. He caused. 
to be published on the 23d the following 
statement, to which his signature was 
attached : 

“I am elated at the legislation which has 
been enacted by this Congress. It has fulfilled 
the pledges of the party. It is a gieat satis- 
faction to me that we have accomplished so 
much. It has been the custom in the past to 
try to fulfill party pledges during the term of 
the President elected; we have secured what 
we set out to get during the first regular ses- 
sion of Congress. We now have the best 
railroad regulation law we ever had. The 
provisions for the supervision of capitalization 
were omitted, but this does not mean that they 
have been abandoned. Renewed effort to 
enact them will be made at the next session. 
| think the party in power has enacted legis- 
lation which will inure greatly to its benefit. 
It has kept its contract. The Congress which 
is now closing its first regular session has 
done what it promised the people te do, and 
the Republican party has a good record to 
take to the people in the coming elections.” 


st 


s : Thomas P. Gore, the 
enator Gore’s bitad Senet f 
Charge of Bribery gag lB er 
Oklahoma, asserted 
in the Senate on Friday last that a bribe 
of from $25,000 to $50,000 had virtu- 
ally been offered to him, presumably in 
the interest of certain lawyers and others 
who hold contracts for the sale of the 
unallotted lands of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians in Oklahoma. These 
contracts, he said, would yield to the law- 
yers at least $3,000,000. In the House it 
was asserted that the lawyers’ commis- 
sion fees might amount to $16,000,000. 
A Senator, a Representative and two ex- 
Senators were affected by Mr. Gore’s 
charges. He had procured the insertion 
in the General Deficiency Appropriation 
bill of an amendment providing that all 
contracts for the sale of the lands in 
question should be null and void unless 
approved by Congress. In conference 
this amendment was so changed that it 
required the approval of the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior, and 
also so modified that, in his opinion, it 
would compel the acceptance of existing 
contracts for land worth $30,000,000, on 





which the lawyers would collect 10 per 
cent. Owing partly to the opposition of 
Senator Gallinger, he could not recall the 
conference report, which the Senate had 
accepted, but his charges were repeated 
in the House, where the report was re- 
jected. Mr. Gore said in the Senate that 
on May 6 he had been approached by a 
resident of his home town, a man who 
had been his friend in time of need, who 
told him $25,000 or $50,000 would be 
available if he should induce the com- 
mittee or the conferees to drop the 
amendment which he had caused to be 
accepted; that he understood a similar 
offer had been made to a member of the 
House; that he had been informed that 
an ex-Senator from Nebraska, an ex- 
Senator from Kansas, and Cecil Lyon, 
chairman of the Texas Republican Com- 
mittee, were interested in the contracts, 
and that a large lobby was maintained in 
Washington, in behalf of the contracts, 
by J. E. McMurray, the lawyer who 
owned a majority of them. McMurray 
some time ago collected $750,000 in fees 
upon similar contracts. Mr. Gore also 
asserted that a member of the Senate 
and a member of the House were inter- 
ested in the scheme. He was willing to 
give names to an investigating commit- 
tee. It was afterward shown that the 
Representative he had in mind was Mr. 
McGuire, of Oklahoma, who had sug- 
gested the change in conference; also 
that the two ex-Senators were Mr. 
Thurston, of Nebraska, and Mr. Long, 
of Kansas. In the House the movement 
against the changed amendment was led 
by Mr. Murphy, of Missouri, who said 
that the lawyers’ fees would be from 
$4,000,000 to $16,000,000. He exhibited 
a specimen contract. There are more 
than 2,000,000 acres of agricultural 
land, besides 446,000 acres which will 
yield coal or oil. On the following day 
Mr. McGuire, asking for an investiga- 
tion, said he had proposed the- substitute 
at the request of representative Indians. 
He believed that it would guard the In- 
dians’ rights. It appears that ex-Sen- 
ators Thurston and Long have been act- 
ing as counsel for Mr. McMurray. Mr. 
Thurston sent a letter to the Senate, de- 
nying that he was interested in-the con- 
tracts, saying they were legal and would 
be of great advantage to the Indians, as- 
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serting that McMurray had maintained 
no lobby, and declaring that no one had 
offered a bribe in his behalf. He de- 
manded an investigation. Mr. Lyon said 
that, while he had been interested in such 
contracts some time ago, he had no in- 
terest at present. Mr. McMurray, re- 
marking that he had represented the In- 
dians for twelve years, defended his con- 
tracts and denied that an attempt to bribe 
had been made by any one acting for 
him. The Senate ordered an investiga- 
tion by a special committee of five. Sim- 
ilar action was taken by the House. The 
appropriation bill was so amended that, 
as enacted, it provides that none of the 
contracts shall be approved until after 
further action shall have been taken by 
Congress. This was satisfactory to Sen- 
ator Gore. ‘is 


The oarsmen of five uni- 
College Races yersities took part in the 

races rowed last Satur- 
day on the Hudson, near Poughkeepsie. 
All of the three contests were won by 
Cornell University, which thus made a 
clean sweep for the fourth time. In the 
first race, for four-oared crews on a 
two-mile course, the time was I1 :37%. 
Syracuse University was close behind 
the winners. Columbia’s crew was third, 
and Pennsylvania’s fourth. Cornell easily 
won the race for freshman eights. Co- 
lumbia and Syracuse finished almost 
exactly abreast, the official record giving 
the former an advantage of only two- 
fifths of a second. The most interesting 
of the three races, the one for university 
eights, on a course of four miles, was 
not begun until 7.45 p. m., and it ended 
almost in the dark. For a time Penn- 
sylvania’s boat was slightly in the lead, 
and the result was in doubt until 
the beginning of the last quarter of a 
mile, At the finish Cornell, in 20:42, led 
by half a length. Columbia was third 
and Syracuse fourth. Wisconsin Uni- 
versity was represented in the second 
and third races. 

& 


Cobiestion te The prosecution of dis- 
Public Office honest county officers at 

Schenectady, N. Y., was 
continued last week. Ex-Supervisors 
Myron H. Jacobson and Anson H, 
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Cady; John H. Peters, formerly clerk 
of the board; William J. Palmer, for- 
merly superintendent of buildings, and 
P. H. Mulderick, plumber and contrac- 
tor, pleaded guilty. George F. Sauter, a 
contractor, was convicted of ‘grand lar- 
ceny. Five of those indicted some 
weeks ago have confest their guilt, 
juries have convicted four, and four 
have been acquitted. Additional in- 
dictments, due to the confessions affect- 
ing the election of Senator Lorimer, 
have been reported at Springfield, Ill. 
The men thus accused are Representa- 
tive Lee O’Neil Browne, leader of the 
Democratic minority in. the House; 
Representative Robert E. Wilson; Louis 
D. Hirsheimer, president of the State 
Board of Equalization; Frank J. Trant, 
and A. B. Johnston. It is charged that 
the first four were bribed to defeat the 
Fish Commission’s bill limiting the size 
of the mesh in nets. Trant recently 
-confest that he retained for his own use 
the money contributed by fish dealers to 
the “jackpot” fund for the defeat of a 
bill requiring them to pay license fees. 
Extensive frauds have been discov- 
ered in the Government Printing Office 
at Ottawa, the Canadian capital. Five 
subordinate officers have been dismissed, 
Frank S. Gouldthrite, superintendent for 
many years past, is missing. The Gov- 
ernment has been robbed in the purchase 
of supplies, for which the Printing 
Office paid about $500,000 a year, and 
it is said that not less than $1,000,000 
was thus stolen. While Congressman 
James C. Cantrill, of Kentucky, was 
seeking a renomination at the primaries 
last week, John C. Noel, a banker, of 
lrankfort, made oath to a published 
statement that in 1905, when Mr. Can- 
trill was a member of the Legislature, 
he (Noel), at the request “of several 
gentlemen,” paid to him $1,500 in bills, 
and that Cantrill’s remarks indicated 
that the payment related to his change 
of attitude toward the selection of a site 
for a State charitable institution. 
Governor Hughes, of New York, has 
directed that inquiry be made by a spe- 
cial grand jury concerning the adminis- 
tration of’ Frederick Skene, who was 
elected State Engineer and Surveyor on 
the Hearst ticket in 1907. 
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Altho Estrada’s revolu- 
tionists in Nicaragua 
have recently lost 
ground on the Atlantic coast, they are 
gaining in the interior, where an army 
of 1,200 men captured, last week, a 
town near Acoyapa, and at last reports 
was not far from Granada, where many 
of the people favor the revolutionist 
movement. President Madriz is raising 
forced loans and has imprisoned hun- 
dreds of prominent citizens. When Sec- 
retary Knox’s reply to his recent protest 
was received in Managua he forbade the 
newspapers to publish it. One editor 
showed in his journal that such an order 
had been given, whereupon his paper 
was supprest and he was thrown into 
prison. Our consul posted the reply at 
the door of his office. Madriz sent sol- 
diers to prevent persons from reading it. 
After some delay, however, the reply 
was given to the press. Madriz has 
since sent to Washington another pro- 
test against the action of our warships 
at Bluefields, and has also addressed 
a complaint to several foreign Powers. 
Estrada’s representative at Washington 
has asked our Government to intercept 
the steamship “Columbia,” which recent- 
ly sailed from New Orleans with arms 
for Madriz. In the Senate, on the 
25th, Senator Stone, of Missouri, intro- 
duced a resolution directing the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to make an 
investigation concerning the relations 
between the United States and Nica- 
ragua. He had been informed, he said, 
that a syndicate of bankers here had set 
out to exploit Nicaragua, and that the 
syndicate’s representative at Washington 
was a man who formerly had been a 
high officer of the State Department. 
He also defended the Madriz Govern- 
ment. Senator Cullom said that the 
committee had received full reports and 
satisfactory explanations from Secretary 
Knox. No one connected with the De- 
partment was guilty of wrongdoing. On 
the following day Secretary Knox said 
he knew nothing about a syndicate inter- 
ested in Nicaragua. There was much 
disturbance last week in the northern 
provinces of Mexico. It is alleged that 
opponents of the re-election of President 
Diaz had planned a revolutionary upris- 
ing, and that 10,000 rifles had been 
smuggled across the boundary from 


The Revolution 
in Nicaragua 








Arizona. Many of these were captured, 
and several hundred persons were ar- 
rested. Troops were sent up from the 
south and the public buildings of Naco 
and other towns were guarded. 
Mexico has agreed with the United 
States that the Chamizal claim, relating 
to a valuable tract of land near El Paso, 
Tex., shall be submitted to arbitrators. 
The umpire is to be a Canadian jurist 
not yet selected. 





& 

The House adopted, on the 
The Islands 25th, a resolution reported 

from the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, providing for an investi- 
gation, by that committee, concerning 
the sale or leasing of lands in the Phil- 
ippines. Such an investigation was de- 
manded by Representative Martin, of 
Colorado, because of an official report 
showing that large tracts of land had 
been acquired at very low rates by 
Executive Secretary Carpenter and a 
nephew of Commissioner Worcester. 
Troops in the Philippines are pursu- 
ing Mindanao Moros who recently mur- 
dered three Dutch traders and stole their 
property. The Sugar Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Porto Rico opposes the provi- 
sion of the bill recently passed in the 
House limiting a corporation’s holdings 








of land in that island to 3,000 acres, 


asserting that a larger area of sugar cane 
is required for the welfare of the sugar 
industry——Presidertt Gomez has ap- 
proved the plans for paving the streets 
of Havana. About $6,000,000 will be 
expended in the work, which is to be 
done by an American firm. A major- 
ity of the newspapers in Havana de- 
nounce the passage by Congress of a bill 
authorizing a company to establish in 
that city a kind of Monte Carlo, where 
gambling games will be played and bull 
fights will take place. 
& 

i Owing to the period of mourn- 
nae wan ing the celebration of King 
George’s birthday was _post- 
poned from June -3 till June 22, when 
seven new peers were gazetted, Liberals, 
of course. Among them were Sir Wal- 
ter Foster, a noted physician ; Sir Chris- 
topher Furness, a great shipowner, and 
one of the wealthiest men in Great Brit- 
ain, and Sir W. D. Pearson, the head of 
a great contracting firm. Among the 
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baronets is Harold Harmsworth, brother 
of Lord Northcliffe, of the brothers who 
own over seventy publications. The well 
known author, Mr. Quiller Couch, was 
made a knight. The coronation of King 
George will take place about the middle 
of May next year. The Duke of Con- 
naught will then go to Canada as Gov- 
ernor-General. The Catholic Union 
of Great Britain has sent a communica- 
tion to the Prime Minister against the 
Royal declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation which the King has to repeat on 
his coronation. They recall Mr. As- 
quith’s statement in Parliament that it 
is “one of. the flimsiest and most un- 
necessary safeguards of the Protestant 
succession,” inasmuch as the Protestant 
succession is secured not by this declara- 
tion but by the Bill of Rights and Act of 
Settlement, under which the King, in be- 
coming a Catholic, thereby forfeits the 
crown. They complain not so much that 
the language of the Declaration is coarse 
and violent, but even more that it makes 
a public condemnation of doctrines 
sacredly believed and legally held by 
subjects of the King. In reply Mr. As- 
quith said that the subject was “engag- 
ing the anxious attention of His Majes- 
ty’s Government.” It is well known that 
the Government dislikes the terms of the 
Declaration and will introduce changes 
in it, the purpose being to omit what is 
offensive, except that it will retain the 
provision that the King will remain a 
Protestant, in accord with the law, but 
not condemning the beliefs of Catholics. 
Prime Minister Asquith has received 
at last with courtesy a delegation of 
women suffragists, and admitted that he 
was on their side. In the House of 
Commons he. promised to give a chance 
for a second reading of D. J. Shackle- 
ton’s bill for enfranchisement, but said 
that he could not promise further facili- 
ties for its passage at the present session. 
The militant suffragets are quite dissat- 
isfied and are resolved to do their best to 
have the bill pressed to a final vote at this 
session, regarding it as of first consider- 
ation. Mr. Asquith will introduce the 
budget June 30. No news seems to leak 
out as to the result of the conferences 
for a settlement of the House of Lords 
question. The Fisheries case at The 
Hague is going on steadily, two hours 
a day in the morning and two in the af- 
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ternoon, devoted to arguments by the 
counsel over technical questions of the 
rights under old agreements. While the 
Fisheries case is going on Great Britain 
has allowed Mr. cc the British Am- 
bassador at Washington, to sign an arbi- 
tration agreement as to the old pecuniary 
claims that arose since 1812, excluding 
the Civil War claims which have already 
been settled. a 


In December, 1908, 
after the rejection of 
the Education Bill by 
the House of Lords, the British Govern- 
ment under Mr. Asquith withdrew it, 
but ever since the education question has 
been a chief point of debate between the 
Conservative and Liberal parties, and, 
more definitely, between the Churchmen 
and the Dissenters. Meanwhile an Edu- 
cational Settlement Committee of a thou- 
sand members, with an executive com- 
mittee of fifty-five representative men, 
was formed, with Sir C, T. Dyke Acland 
as chairman, and T. E. Harvey, M. P., 
and Prof. M. E. Sadler as secretaries, 
with the following aims: 

“To promote and maintain religious teach- 
ing as an integral part of the national system 
of education, and to work on non-party lines 
for an educational settlement which will re- 
spect all forms of conscientious belief.” 

This committee kept in action after the 
withdrawal of the bill, and have now 
presented in a volume their proposal for 
a settlement of the question. It must be 
understood that in England, while the 
more advanced Dissenters would prefer 
a purely secular system of education, 
the public sentiment will not allow it. 
There were no Anglican bishops and no 
Catholics on the committee, and the 
Catholics and the High Church party 
object to the report, but it finds a good 
deal of favor and much discussion. The 
object of the scheme is to retain reli- 
gious teaching as an integral part of 
national education, while permitting the 
largest freedom to all forms of conscien- 
tious belief. It proposes, first, to put 
free national schools, called council 
schools, within reach of every child, and 
then, wherever as many as the parents 
of 150 children desire a denominational 
school, it shall be supplied from public 
funds, the denomination providing the 
building and equipment. In the council 
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schools the children might be withdrawn 
for religious instruction as desired, at 
the expense of the denominations. There 
are many rural places at present where 
there is no public council school, but the 
Church school has a subvention from 
the State. After two years this is to 
cease, and a council school is to be estab- 
lished, by taking over, if desired, the de- 
nominational school and buildings; still, 
of course, providing that the children 
may receive religious instruction: pro- 
vided for by the denomination. In the 
denominational schools the trustees may 
assure themselves that the teachers are 
in sympathy with the teaching desired. 
In the normal schools, called training 
colleges, provision should be made for 
preparing teachers to give religious in- 
struction desired. It is the religious 
difficulty which underlies the whole 
scheme, whose principles have been thus 
outlined : 


“rt, An elementary school under public man- 
agement should be accessible to every child. 

“2. Religious teaching should be an integral 
part of school life. 

“3. Variety of efficient effort in national ed- 
ucation, combined with a reasonable degree of 
administrative unity, should be encouraged. 

“4. Administrative arrangements should be 
favorable to sincerity and reality in the giving 
of religious teaching in schools, and should 
show respect for various forms of conscien- 
tious belief among parents and teachers alike.” 


This general scheme we may be confi- 
dent will be formulated later in a bill to 
succeed the former Runciman bill, and 
will probably be enacted, as it seems to 
find quite general approval as a fair 
compromise. 


& 
Auncustion The result of the discus- 
sions and rumors and. dip- 
of Korea 


lomatic correspondence as 
to Korea appears in the official Japanese 
announcement that a colonial board will 
be established to administer Formosa, 
Liao-tung in Manchuria, South Sag- 
halien and Korea. Accordingly, Korea 
is treated, it would seem, precisely like 
the other Japanese possessions. The 
Japanese Residency will be continued for 
the present, but it is not believed that it 
will be retained long. The policy toward 
Korea will, it is believed, be much like 
that of the United States in the Philip- 
pines. Korea may have a special tariff. 
This action, which is essentially annexa- 
tion, altho as yet we have no knowledge 


what is to be done with the Emperor of 
Korea, follows in the line of action 
toward Korea since the assassination of 
Prince Ito. He was opposed to the pure- 
ly military government, and on his death 
Viscount Inoue was sent to Korea as rep- 
resenting Ito’s policy of peace. But he 
resigned on account of health, as was 
said, and in his place General Terauchi 
was made Resident-General, with Mr. 
Yamagata as Vice - Resident - General. 
General Terauchi is Minister of War in 
the Japanese Cabinet, and Mr. Yamagata 
is son-in-law and heir of Prince Yama- 
gata, who is the stoutest advocate of mili- 
tarism in the empire. As General Terau- 
chi is Minister of War, it is natural that 
he can spend little time in Seoul, so Mr. 
Yamagata will be practically at the head 
of the administration. It is not unusual 
in Japan for a member of the Cabinet to 
hold two posts. Thus Marquis Katsura 
is Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, while Mr. Komatsubarra, Min- 
ister of Education, also holds the port- 
folio of Agriculture and Commerce, and 
Baron Goto, Minister of Communica- 
tions, is likewise President of the Rail- 
way Board. This new departure has ap- 
parently expedited annexation, and the 
military rule of Formosa will be applied 
to Korea. We have received from Tokio 
a blue book, in English, entitled “Second 
Annual Report on Reforms and Prog- 
ress in Korea, Compiled by the Resi- 
dency-General. It embraces all sorts of 
reforms, described very fully, from re- 
forms in the Imperial Household and 
the settlement of debts, to road and 
railway construction and the administra- 
tion of the forestry laws; from the 
progress of law codification and regu- 
lations for civil and criminal procedure, 
to questions of currency, banking and 
finance; from details of central and 
local administration to the progress 
of road construction and sanitation; 
from the development of industry and 
commerce to the subject of education 
and the maintenance of peace and order. 
It gives evidence that despite insurgents 
and the complex relations between Japan 
and Korea, there has been a very grati- 
fying advance and better feeling. An- 
other important matter, now under con- 
sideration in Japan, has its occasion 
in the fact that the present treaties 
were negotiated before Japan emerged 
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as a first-class Power. Japan has 
notified all the European Powers that 
the treaties will expire a year hence 
and that with the United States a year 
later. The existing treaties are regard- 
ed as having provisions derogatory to 
the dignity of the empire as a sovereign 
Power. The other question involved is 
that of the perpetual leases of land in 
some chief cities, provided for by treat- 
ies and held by foreigners in a way that 
they cannot be alienated by Japan. 
Japan holds that these leases were ex- 
torted by fear of greater concessions be- 
ing insisted on. They include more 
valuable business land in the cities and 
are held in perpetual lease by foreigners, 
at a nominal and unvarying ground rent, 
and exempt from all further taxation, 
either on the land or buildings erected 
thereon. This is resented by the Japan- 
ese as giving the foreigners a commer- 
cial advantage enormously superior to 
that possible of attainment by a Japanese 
citizen. The Japanese complains that 
while he has to pay a land tax, assessed 
according to modern values, and a house 
tax on all buildings erected on his land, 
as well as a business tax on all transac- 
tions in connection with the said prop- 
erty, the foreigner is exempt from all 
these imposts by a system of privilege 
that is wholly inconsistent with the 
sovereign right of the nation to tax all 
property on absolutely equal terms. 
These leases cover 179 acres held by the 
British, 81 acres by Americans, 44 by 
the Germans, 40 by the French and 17 
by the Swiss. There are 294 acres thus 
held in Yokohama, 73 in Nagasaki, 42 in 
Kobe, and 16 in Tokio. The owners of 
these leases are naturally very unwilling 
to yield their rights, and say that if 
Japan wants their lands it must buy 
them, 


as 


China, which has hith- 
erto been quite indif- 
ferent to military am- 
bition, appears to be waking up to 
a supposed need of a strong army. 
General Yin Chang, who was re- 
cently appointed Minister of War, 
has been traveling in Europe, and, while 
in Moscow, he let fall some interesting 
and important observations on the sub- 
ject. In the most emphatic manner the 
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general stated that China’s new army 
will be composed of Chinese exclusively. 
It will not be an imitation of either the 
German or Japanese army, but will be 
organized with due regard to the national 
psychology and the national aversion to 
militarism. The lessons to be derived 
from the growth and development of 
Western European armies will only be 
utilized as may be consistent with the 
Chinese national spirit. China, he de- 
clared, only lacks capable instructors. It 
ts worthy of note that the general went 
on to say that the Japanese who are at 
present serving in the Chinese army will 
be promptly removed in the near future, 
as it is intended to recall all the Chinese 
officers who are at present attached to 
European armies, and also those who are 
studying abroad, to serve as instructors. 
The general stated that the Prince Re- 
gent and his brother, Prince Tsai Tao, 
who is now in Europe, fully approve of 
this plan, which is to be put into effect 
after the military establishments of 
France, Germany, Austria, etc., have 
been inspected. There will be conscrip- 
tion, but not universal conscription. At 
the outset the general intends to double 
the regular European drilled troops. He 
recognizes that ten divisions are far too 
few for an empire of the size of China, 
even in times of peace. The reform will 
be drastic; barracks, non-commissioned 
officers’ schools, schools for cadets, and 
a general staff will be established. It is 
admitted that this gigantic undertaking 
cannot be. accomplished within two or 
.three years, but the general reckons on 
the growth of national feeling to assist 
him in the work. Yet the new army it- 
self seems to be making some trouble. 
The Viceroy of Hu-Peh, also in charge 
of Hu-Nan since the riots at Chang-sha, 
has arrested four high officers of the 
eighth division of the new army, includ- 
ing the general in charge, who are ac- 
cused. of revolutionary propaganda. 
The Chinese Government has already in- 
formally agreed to a foreign loan of 
$30,000,000 for the construction of the 
Hankau and Sze-chuen railway. Great 
Britain, France, Germany and the United 
States have, thru their representatives 
meeting in Paris, agreed to share it 
equally, and the four governments unite 
in presenting it to the Chinese Foreign 
Office for acceptance. 











The True Meaning of Insurgency 


BY ROBERT L. OWEN 


Unitrep States SENATOR FROM OKLAHOMA. 


NSURGENCY does not deal with in- 
dividuals. It deals with principles 
of Government. Insurgency op- 

poses machine rule; in the House of 
Representatives, for convenience, called 
Cannonism and in the Senate called Ald- 
richism. Because the Senate, in effect; 
is organized by machine rule, in substan- 
tially the same way as the House, a 
Senator of the United States newly ar- 
rived as an ambassador of one of the 
forty-six sovereignties has been ex- 
pected to observe a deferential silénce for 
at least two years, by which time he may 
be assumed to be domesticated and 
taught the power of the machine and its 
occult. spiritual influence; by that time 
he will have learned that his position on 
committees, his ability to serve the State, 
his power to serve the United States, de- 
pend upon the unseen forces that con- 
trol the Senate in ways that an unsus- 
pecting man does not perceive. 

It is not true that the insurgent in the 
House wishes endless debate, or fails to 
appreciate fully the need of responsible, 
intelligent organization for the economi- 
cal and efficient control of a large parlia- 
mentary body. He simply demands, 
within these limitations, freedom of de- 
bate, the right to be heard, the right of 
the body itself to act and bring up for 


consideration measures of public import- - 


ance, without being throttled by machine 
mechanism putting all the power in the 
hands of one man, who is moved by un- 
known influences, who does not stand for 
what the people want but can always be 
relied on to favor and protect what the 
giant monopolies want. Insurgency, both 
in the Senate and the House, is the pro- 
test of righteousness breaking forth 
against machine politics controlled by 
commercialism. Either the insurgents in 
the Republican party will force its re- 
storation to the high ideals of Abraham 
Lincoln, or the machine politicians and 
their commercial allies will sink it in a 
sea of popular indignation. 

For insurgency is spreading beyond 
the confines of Congress. The people of 
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neither party will continue much longer 
to submit to an alliance of machine poli- 
tics and so-called “business interests” 
that is using the Government to plunder 
Republican and Democratic citizens with 
equal zeal. The great question of the 
day is—How shall the crafty hand of 
monopoly be restrained? How shall it 
be compelled to desist from running the 
government of the people? The great 
evils are perfectly obvious to every one 
Private monopolies fix high prices ‘on 
all of the necessities of life and low 
prices on all raw material or crude prod- 
ucts of unprotected labor in field, forest, 
mine and factory. They reduce the out- 
put on the satanic theory of over-produc- 
tion. They contribute millions to ma- 
chine politicians. They force employees 
to vote for machine nominations. They 
secure governmental favor, legislative 
and executive favor, and at times, I fear, 
even judicial favor. They control edi- 
torial columns. They own stock in many 
agencies of publicity. They have per- 
verted self-government and enabled one 
man to absorb a thousand millions, with 
an income of fifty millions per annum, 
while tens of millions of human beings 
are, therefore, exposed to hideous condi- 
tions of poverty, sickness and crime. 
Insurgency, not alone in the Senate and 
the House but thruout the country, is 
rebelling against this. There is one plain 
way out of this condition, and the people, 
once well awake to the real intents of 
insurgency, will find it, however politi- 
cians may seek to mislead them. 

The corruption must be abolished by 
abolishing the means thru which it 
thrives—machine politics and its evil 
partnership with commercialism. We 
must purify the Government by purify- 
ing the ballot; by establishing the real 
rule of the people. Oregon has solved 
the problem. The United States can 
solve it. The vital question is, Shall the 
people rule? Shall they control the 
mechanism of party government? Shall 
they have the direct power to nominate, 
to instruct, to recall their public ser- 
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vants ; to legislate directly, to enact laws 
which they want and veto laws which 
they do not want; to select for themselves 
the Senators who shall actually repre- 
sent them and who shall be directly re- 
sponsible to them for their shortcomings ? 

A distinguished statesman once said 
that the idea of purity in politics was an 
‘ridescent dream—later on he described 
himself as “a statesman out of a job.” 
Yet he was a well-meaning man, an ora- 
tor and a scholar of great ability. He 
simply accepted the situation and failed 
to grasp a great opportunity. For it ‘is 
not true that purity in politics is an iri- 
descent dream. It can be made a reality 
by the overthrow of the imperfect mech- 
anism of party government which has 
evolved the bad system of machine rule. 
The remedy for the evils from which our 
national, State and municipal govern- 
ments have suffered is to restore the rule 
to the people—to restore the full power 
of government to the people, after the 
Oregon system. 

The people have no sinister purposes. 
The people will not sell themselves. The 
people are safe and sane. The people are 
conservative and sound. The people are 
honest and intelligent. The people 
would vote for public interests, not for 
private interests. Under the direct rule 
of the people, the great question of uni- 
versal peace, for example, would receive 
unanimous approbation the wide world 
over, and become permanent internation- 
al law. The people are less passionate, 
less liable to be led into complications 
than individuals. Under the direct rule 
of the people, with the right of recall, 
their public servants would of necessity 
resemble the mass more than the individ- 
ual. They would be more upright, more 
faithful, more dil'gent, more economical, 
more honest ; the public service would be 
purified and a new and better standard 
of public and private conduct would pre- 
vail. The direct public servants of the 
people would concern themselves to per- 
form the will of the people, not of the in- 
terests. 

The people desire many things to 
which they are entitled, which have been 
promised them and withheld—or at least 
not delivered—by their nominal public 
servants ; who, under the present system, 
make themselves the masters of the peo- 


‘ple, instead, the moment they are estab- 


lished in power. 

Think for a moment of the obvious 
and acknowledged demands of the peo- 
ple which have long remained unheeded, 
and the unkept promises which have been 
made to them: The people want lower 
prices on the necessities of life. They 
want the control of monopolies. They 
want fair prices for their crude products. 
They want an employer’s liability act. 
They want publicity of campaign contri- 
butions and a thorogoing corrupt prac- 
tices act. They want to stop gambling 
in agricultural products. Why are the 
reserves of national banks not used ex- 
clusively for commerce? Why is there 
no control of over-capitalization? Why 
is there no effective control of railroad 
passenger and freight rates which the 
public has been demanding for forty 
years? Why is there no physical valua- 
tion of railways, advised by the Supreme 
Court as the right method of adjustment, 
vears ago? Why have we no national 
development of good roads? Why have 
we no systematic development of our 
waterways? Why did it take so long to 
obtain a pure food act and why is its ad- 
ministration, now, made almost impos- 
sible by the influences of self-promoting 
commercial interests? Why is equality 
of opportunity being so rapidly destroyed 
and absorbed by corporate growth? The 
people universally desire an income tax. 
They want a progressive inheritance tax 
on the gigantic fortunes of America; 
common honesty and fairness demand 
it; its constitutionality has been affirmed 
by the highest courts; it would not even 
offend the feelings of the most avaric’ous 
millionaire at the time of its enforcement 
—after he is dead. Why are we waiting 
so long for many other needed and uni- 
versally desired benefits? To answer 
all by one further question—Why do we 
not have the electton of Senators by the 
direct vote of the people? 

If the people ruled, they would long 
since have answered their own prayers 
and not have denied themselves their 
own petitions. Of course it is possible 
for the machine form to be upright and 
honest and serve the cause of the people; 
but the mechanism of government by 
delegate plan affords too great an oppor- 
tunity for alliance with commercialism 
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and political ambition. The great politi- 
cal need of the United States, today, is 
the overthrow of machine politics and 
the establishment of the direct rule of the 
people; the great issue is to enable the 
party to directly nominate its own can- 
didates and to require its elected candi- 
dates to directly represent it. 

In order to accomplish this there must 
be an honest and effective registration 
law; an honest and effective ballot law; 
a direct primary law; complete initiative 
and referendum laws; a thorogoing cor- 
rupt practices act; the publicity pam- 
phiet—giving the arguments for and 
against every measure and candidate, to 
be put into the hands of every citizen for 
his. information and guidance; and the 
right of recall. 

When. just this is accomplished we 
shall have provided a mechanism by 
which the people can authoritatively ex- 
press themselves—and who can doubt, 
for a moment, for example, that the vote 
of the people of the United States would 
he for the limitation of armament and 
the establishment of universal peace? 
The people of Germany would vote in 
the same way. The people of Great Bri:- 
ian would vote in the same way. It is 
ambitious leaders, international mischief- 
makers, benefited corporations who in- 
stigate war. If it depended on the voice 
of the people there would be no war. If 
the people could directly express them- 
selves they would vote for good roads, 
improved waterways, wholesale educa- 
tion, eight hours of labor, improved and 
effective protection of public health, 
lower prices, reasonable control of pub- 
lic-utility corporations, reasonable freight 
rates, reasonable rates by telegraph and 
telephone, the right of direct legislation 
and the right to control their public ser- 
vants, 

On four separate occasions the House 
of Representatives has passed by a two- 
thirds vote a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing 
for the election of United States Sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people. On 
each occasion the Senate either failed or 
refused to act. The Spéaker of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress declared that this 
was a measure even then demanded by 
the people, and that the House, represent- 
ing the people, should pass the measure 
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and continue to pass it till the Senate lis- 
tened to the voice of the people. Thirty- 
seven States have exprest themselves in 
one way or another as in favor of elect- 
ing Senators by direct vote of the peo 
ple. Only nine States—New England 
New York, Delaware and West Virgini: 
—have failed to act definitely in favor oi 
if and even in these States the tendency 
of public sentiment is strongly indicated 
in the same direction. In West Virginia 
they have primaries, instructing members 
of the Legislature as to the election oi 
Senators. In Delaware the election to 
the Legislature carries with it an under 
standing as to the vote on the Senator 
ship. The Legislature in Massachusetts 
has just passed a resolution favorable to 
this constitutional amendment and is 
considering the initiative and referen- 
dum. Maine has recently adopted the 
initiative and referendum. 

The right of the people to elect Sena- 
tors ought not ‘to be denied; and the 
party leaders who are unwilling to trust 
the people ought not, themselves, be 
trusted with the power—because the 
Senate can block, and actually does 
block, many reforms which the people 
desire. The Senate has frequently been 
used to obstruct the will of the people; 
yet no one can doubt that the will of 
the people is far more nearly right, in the 
main, than the will of any individual 
statesman honored by them with a tran- 
sitory seat in the Senate. The people are 
more apt to be safe and sane, more apt 
to be sound and honest than a single in- 
dividual—an ambitious statesman tem- 
porarily trusted with power. 

Reaching beyond individual States, an 
effort was made by Senator La Follette 
at the last Republican National Conven- 
tion to put in the platform the proposal 
for the election of Senators by vote of 
the people. It was defeated by the pow- 
erful influence of a political machine, so 
obviously a machine as to excite the term 
of derision “the steam roller.” The 
President, in his speech accepting the 
nomination, pledged himself as personal- 
ly in favor of the direct election of Sena- 
tors by the people. I think it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that nine-tenths of the 
people of the United States are in favor 
of it. The Democratic party is fully 
pledged to it. The great majority of the 
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A CHALLENGE 


Republican States have favored it. The 
Republican President has announced 
himself as personally for it. A Republi- 
can House of Representatives has several 
times passed a resolution in its favor. 
The question is, Why can the people get 
no action from the Senate. In other 
words—Do the people rule, or are they 
ruled? 

In common with all who know them I 
have the greatest personal respect for 
many of the Representatives. I would 
not wish to appear to say anything to 
the contrary. It is the machine meth- 
ods we would assail and _ obliter- 
ate. It is the bad methods which 
lead to evil results, not the individuals, 
we would denounce. Many men, with- 
out the slightest intention of departing 
from lines of the strictest rectitude, 
nevertheless engage in the political game 
and use machine politics for their 
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own preferment, recognizing no_bet- 
ter method and thinking it to be a 
fact that purity in politics is an irides- 
cent drearh, content that they are, them- 
selves, guilty of no criminal or grossly 
immoral act. My comments are not in- 
tended to have any application whatever 
to individuals, in the sense of imputing 
bad or depraved motives. It is the sys- 
tem. It is real insurgency, in its wid- 
est, truest application, in which the peo- 
ple of the whole country are joining with 
greater and greater determination, and 
in which they will eventually succeed. 
The direct rights and will of the people 
must be recognized. Politics can be and 
must be purified. The direct voice of the 
people ought to be and must be heard in 
nominations, elect‘ons and _ legislation, 
and the gross corruption of government 
by predatory wealth and interest must be 
abolished. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


A Challenge 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


My lesser self is abroad today, 

Tight lipped and smug, in fine array, 
In confidence of power to please, 
Well fed and sleek and quite at ease. 


But my real self, that is hidden deep 
From the watch that other people keep, 
Is lean and hungry and wild to burst 
From the dark, where all my strength is 
pursed. 


And my lesser self grins covertly 

At the real self in bonds to me; 
And the real self shakes the prison bars, 
Demanding the right to see the stars. 


My lesser self has a thousand friends: 
With a thousand lesser selves he spends 
The time. But my real self is one 
With friends but few, and known to none. 


Why should my lesser self have scope 

For a stronger life while I darkly grope 
In the fastnesses that I dare not break? 
While I cringe, for other people’s sake, 


From what? From a laugh I may never hear, 
From a fight that I have no need to fear, 
From loves made proud and from friend- 
ships pure, 
From an upward path that the great make 
sure. 


Some day, I know, ere my spirit dies, 
If I dare, I shall defy the lies, 
And let my real self out to greet 
The sun or the stars, and the air most sweet. 


Some day, I know, ere it is too late, 
My real self must slay his mate, 
The lesser self, and with surprise 
Will meet new love in all men’s eyes. 


No lorger to play at hide and seek, 

No longer bandaged and mute and meek, 
No longer skulking and dodging sight, 
But alive and valiant, in quest of light. 


My lesser self4s abroad today, 

But my real self will not let him stay. 
All this has my real self told to me,— 
I wonder where your real self can be? 
Buruincton, Iowa, 


























THE FARMING SPECIAL. 


The Remedy for the High Cost of 
Living 
BY WILLIAM C. BROWN 


PRESIDENT OF THE New York CENTRAL Raitway LINEs. 


undisputed and constantly in- 

creasing distress in this country, 
and hundreds of editors and other phil- 
osophers have sought far and wide for 
the cause and the remedy, often with 
truly remarkable results. 

But it seems to me that there is no 
mystery in the thing at all. The cause 
of trouble is plain when we look aright, 
and we may also perceive the certain 
remedy. It is: Get more out of the land. 

We have been failing lately in agri- 
culture and failing almost entirely thru 
our own fault. We have as fertile soil 
and favorable climate as any in the 
world. Yet during the past ten years our 
farms have produced an average yield of 
wheat amounting only to 14 bushels to 
the acre. At the same time England 
produced 32 bushels, Germany 28, the 
Netherlands 34, and France approxi- 
mately 20. 
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T's high cost of living is causing 


Our average per acre yield of oats 
was 23.7, England 42, Germany 46, and 
the Netherlands 53. 

We have been raising 85 bushels of po- 
tatoes to the acre, while Germany, bel- 
gium and Great Britain have produced 
250 bushels. Germany, with an arable 
area no greater than some of our larger 
States, produces approximately 2,000,- 
000,000 bushels of potatoes annually, 
while the aggregate crop of the United 
States averages barely 275,000,000, and 
in the year ended June 30, 1909, we im- 
ported 8,400,000 bushels. 

A few years ago we were the granary 
of the world, and our exports of food- 
stuffs made a large balance of trade in 
our favor. But there has been a rapid 
and alarming decrease in these exports. 
Our population has been growing so {ast 
by immigration and natural increase t/iat 
it has added 2,000,000 a year to those 
who must be fed. Agricultural produc- 
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tion has not kept up with that increase. 
Hence cessation of foodstuff exports 
and greater internal demand and con- 
stantly increasing prices. 

In 1898 the total acreage of corn, 
wheat, oats, barley and rye in the United 
States was a little less than 152,000,000 
acres, the yield 22.5 bushels per acre, the 
aggregate product 3,412,000,000 bushels, 
of which there was exported almost 599,- 
000,000 bushels. 

In 1908 the acreage had increased to 
more than 190,000,000 acres, the yield 
was 22.8 bushels per acre, the aggregate 
yield 4,339,000,000 bushels, but our ex- 
ports had fallen off to 165,000,000, a de- 
crease of 72 per cent. 

The tremendous falling off in exports 
of grain and its products suggests the 
possibility that the grain may have been 
fed to stock and exported in the shape 
of beef and pork, but the falling off in 
the exports of these commodities for the 
period named is fully as startling as in 
grain. 
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I have noted with regret expressions 
of satisfaction and self-congratulation 
upon the part of the press over the fact 
that the aggregate value of farm prod- 
ucts has increased from $4,417,000,000 
in 1898 to $8,760,000,000 in 1909, un- 
mindful of the disturbing fact that this 
increase in value is the result almost en- 
tirely of increased acreage and a start- 
ling increase of price per bushel, ind not 
the result of an increased yield per acre. 

Thus we can see at a glance just why 
the cost of living so persistently ascends. 
And understanding that, we may also 
recognize the remedy and how to apply it. 
Hon. A. S. Draper, State Commissioner 
of Education, in an address on “Agri- 
culture and Its Educational Needs,” goes 
right to the point when he says: 

“We should enter upon a great system of 
agricultural extension. The schools from 
highest to lowest should act in accord, not only 
in training students and in scientific research, 
but in carrying knowledge to the very doors 
of the farmers. Evangelistic work in agricul- 
ture should go everywhere. Seed specials 














THE DAIRYING CAR 
Exhibits A and B appear in the car doors. 
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should be run over the railroads. The blood 
of the best farm animals should be distributed 
thruout the State. Object lessons of special 
interest to both men and women should be 
carried in all directions. The applications 
should be especially adapted to every section, 
and the fullest attention should be given to 
the less favored rather than to the more 
favored counties of the State.” 


New York State should be a leader in 
this work, first because no State in the 
Union needs it so badly ; second, because 
the Empire State owes it to herself to 
set her sisters a good example. Ninety 


land in New York State raised 200 acres 
of corn, which yielded 50 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre; his potatoes aver- 
aged 350 bushels to the acre; hay, 4 tons, 
and beets, 35 tons per acre. This was 
the result, not of intensive farming, but 
of simply intelligent farming, and these 
crops were raised in the extreme north- 
ern part of the State, 12 miles from the 
Canadian line, at the northern end of 
Lake Champlain. 

The remedy for the present high cost 
of living is evidently in our own hands. 




















LECTURE ON DAIRYING. 


years ago the richness and fertility of 
the soil of New York State and the pro- 
duction of her farms was the wonder 
and admiration of European travelers. 
In 1860 New York was among the first 
of the great agricultural States of the 
Union. Today the State of Maine, lying 
further to the north, with its rocks and 
its forests, raises more per acre of. all 
the cereals than we do, and her potato 
crop averages 225 bushels, as against 82 
bushels per acre in New York. 

In the year 1908 a friend of mine who 
some years ago bought 5,000 acres of 


In order to reduce the price of food we 
require only to make .it more plentiful, 
and that is easy. 

Cheap land lies all about us. The State 
Department of Agriculture has pub- 
lished a bulletin giving a list of farms 
for sale : 63,432 acres of improved farms, 
with fences, houses, barns, etc., at an 
average price of $17.7 per acre; nearly 
100,000 acres at an average price of $25 
per acre. There is no good reason on 
earth why farm land in New York State 
should be worth less than $100 an acre. 

Newspapers have given out the im- 
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pression that there are many abandoned 
iarms in the State, and many foreigners, 
taking the word “abandoned” literally, 
have come to our office seeking guidance, 
so that they might find one of these 
farms and take possession. 

But there are no abandoned farms; 
they all have owners, but the trouble is 
that the owners are not working them to 
anything near their capacity. 

What the New York Central Railway 
is trying to do, therefore, is to help the 
farmers to get more out of their land, We 
are endeavoring to demonstrate better 
methods fitted to peculiar localities, and 
for that reason are running two model 
farms, one of 60 acres at West Bergen, 
near Rochester, and the other of 113 
acres, at Chittenango, east of Syracuse. 

We do not aim to give an exhibition 
of fancy. farming, but to show the ordi- 
nary agriculturist with the ordinary 
farm how to get best results with staple 
crops, such as corn, oats, wheat, pota- 
toes. Also how best to drain the land. 

Out West farmers frequently have too 
little water; here they often have too 
much water. Our farms were partly 
swamped,, and on them we are demon- 
strating the use of tile drains, with loose 
joints, placed about 21% feet below the 
surface. The loose joints allow the 
water from the surface to seep thru into 
the pipes, but not to carry the soil with it. 

We have secured and used seed pota- 
toes from Vermont and Colorado, and 
will try various mixtures for discourag- 
ing bugs. We also aim to show how to 
get best results from an orchard. 

Our superintendent of farms is Mr. T. 
E. Martin, not a college man, but a 
shrewd, experienced, middle-aged, prac- 
tical farmer, who lives in Syracuse and 
from that point exercises careful super- 
vision. In 1890 Mr. Martin had a farm 
on which, in the first year, he raised an 
average of 60 bushels of potatoes to the 
acre. By fertilizing, intelligent drain- 
age and by selection of seed he 
had by the year. 1900- increased the 
potato yield up to 200 bushels to the 
acre, and from 1go1 to 1909 his average 
was 268 bushels to the acre. He made 
good with the other crops, to. Mr, Mar- 
tin has long been a lecturer at State 
granges and is therefore well and favor- 








ably known to the agricultural world, so 
that other farmers will have no hesita- 
tion in following his lead. 

This is the first year of the demonstra- 
tion farms, and, as work upon them only 
began in the early part of last April, 
there are as yet na results to report. 
Later on. we will report broadcast, so 
that every farmer may see just what we 
accomplished—and what he may accom- 
plish. The produce of the demonstra- 
tion farms will all be sold. 

In addition to these farms we are dem- 
onstrating by means of an agricultural 
train. This is made up of four coaches 
with the seats taken out of each coach 
and a platform and blackboard fitted up 
at one end. Each coach is, therefore, a 
lecture room, and professors from Cor- 
nell and Canton do the lecturing. Since 
April last four trips have been made over 
New York Central and connecting lines 
—over the Rome, Watertown and Og- 
densburg division, the Rutland, the Bos- 
ton and Albany. Last trip the train went 
from Utica over the Black. River branch 
to St. Lawrence County and thence over 
the Rutland to Lake Champlain. 

The route and the stops were well ad- 
vertised in advance, so at every stop the 
farmers gathered. Stops were from an 
hour to one hour and a half in length. 
Lectures and demonstrations were twenty 
minutes in length, so there were three 
lectures in each coach during each stop. 

Each coach dealt with a different agri- 
cultural specialty, so the farmers sepa- 
rated according as they wanted to learn 
about cereals, roots, drainage, fertilizer 
or stock. On the last trip two cows were 
carried. One was a very good milk pro- 
ducer from Cornell College, the other a 
poor producer. They were used by the 
lecturer to demonstrate the fine points of 
a good cow. To the eye of the uniniti- 
ated the poor cow looked worth most 
money. The good milk producer was 
not any $500 beauty. She was of ordi- 
nary stock, illustrating what may be done 
by careful breeding. 

These trips of the agricultural train 
excited great interest, and at the various 
meetings there were many lively and 
profitable debates, local farmers ex- 
changing valuable experiences. 

One of the great troubles that the 
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farmers experience comes from a scarc- 
ity of labor. Immigrants pour in, but 
they settle down in our cities and add to 
the present high cost of living by con- 
suming without producing. 

In view of this an informal confer- 
ence was held at the New York Produce 
Exchange in April, at which Secretary 
Wilson, ‘Commissioner of Agriculture 
Pearson, and representatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the large 
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sell, but the interest of the farmer is ou 
interest. 

Some of the aspects of city congestio1 
are ridiculous. There are forty apart 
ments in the building where I live an 
fifteen delivery wagons get in eacl 
others’ way at the entrance to the area 
Each wagon has a box or basket or tw: 
for some of the dwellers in the building 
In the city block near by are sixtee1 
small stores or markets selling groceries 

















LECTURE IN GRASS CAR. 


cities of the State were present. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
subject of available land and the labor 
supply, and formulate some plan for 
remedying the existing conditions. 

This committee has since taken steps 
to form a company to be known as the 
“Agricultural Improvement Association,” 
with the object of acquiring some of the 
neglected land of the State and selling it 
on easy terms to worthy settlers who 
will agree to cultivate it in accordance 
with the directions of experts employed 
by the association. 

Our railroad company has no land or 
colonization scheme and no farms to 


vegetables, meats, etc. Four of them 
could easily do all the business of the 
sixteen. 

Twelve of these shopkeepers, with 
their clerks, drivers and horses, should 
go on farms now, becoming producers 
instead of consumers. If they worked 
well they would soon be prosperous and 
happy. _ 

Farming is good in New York State 
now—it was never better. The finest 
market in the world is here, and any man 
with health, strength, industry and intel- 
ligence can go on the land and soon 
make himself and his family independent. 


New Yor«k City. 
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T was a hot afternoon in June, the 
hottest month of the year in south- 
ern New Mexico. Altho the sun 

was a third of the way down toward the 
west, the mesa was still shimmering in 
its heat, the sands sending back a burn- 
ing reflection of its rays to the cloudless 
sky. A silence lay over the great, roll- 
ing tableland, that stretched away for 
miles to north and south, rising grad- 
ually from the green valley of the Rio 
Grande to its eastern boundary, a range 
of high, bare, jagged mountains. These, 
usually rich in color and light and shad- 
ow, were today simply a great, blue- 
gray wall of rock. Even the winds were 
resting; cactus and yucca and creosote 
brushes stood immovable in the heat and 
stiliness, and the covered wagon, that 
served as a weekly stage between Las 
Cruces and the mines, was apparently 
the only moving object on the mesa. 

A light cloud of dust accompanied its 
progress. The four mules, their heads 
drooping in the heat, trotted doggedly 
along the smooth road, while their driver, 
the reins loose in his hand, his head upon 
his arm which lay along the back of the 
high seat, was half asleep. 

His awakening was sudden. The 
road was skirting the edge of a deep, 
dry arroyo, whose banks were lined with 
the stunted vegetation of the desert, 
while, for a short distance along its crest 
a thick growth of salt cedar formed a 
natural hedge. As\the stage came oppo- 
site this, two men burst thru it.. Their 
purpose was evident, for their broad- 
brimmed hats were pulled low over their 
foreheads, and bandages made from the 
red cotton neckerchiefs worn by men of 
the plains masked their faces to the eyes. 
The taller of the two sprang to the 
heads of the leaders, and his hands on 
their bridles quickly brought them, plung- 
ing and kicking, to a halt. The other, at 
the side of the wagon, leveled a revolver 
at the astonished driver. who, struggling 
to an upright position, dropped the lines 
and reached instinctively toward the 
weapons in his belt. He changed his 
mind, however, as he looked into his as- 
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sailant’s eyes, and scarcely waited. for the 
rough command to lift his hands high 
above his head. Then the taller man 
came from the mules’ heads; the driver’s 
weapons were soon in his possession, and 
the driver himself, blindfolded and bound 
hand and foot, lay powerless on the 
ground while the robbers rummaged thru 
his clothing and then searched carefully 
thru the contents of the wagon. 

A smothered ejaculation announced 
the finding of a bag of notes and gold— 
it was pay-day at the mines. The mail- 
bag, too, was opened and ransacked, 

*That’s all,” remarked the shorter man 
finally ; “come on.” 

“Wait a second. Let’s lift him back 
into the wagon. He'll roast alive out 
here in the sun.” 

“D—!”" exclaimed the other impa- 
tiently, but he lent a hand, and the help- 
less man was hurriedly bundled into the 
back of the wagon. From there he 
heard the traces cut, the wagon tongue, 
freed, fall to the ground, and the mules, 
bearing, as he supposed, the robbers with 


- their booty, galloping away toward the 


mountains, while he was left to wait with 
what philosophy he could muster until 
help should reach him from the mines or 
from the town. 

However, it was not toward the moun- 
tains that the highwaymen took their 
way. The noise of the mules’ hoofs 
drowned the sound of their cautious re- 
treat thru the cedars and down the steep 
side of the arroyo. Then a rapid, tho 
labored, walk of a quarter of a mile 
along its.sandy bottom brought them to 
a spot where two clay-colored mustang 
ponies were tethered. Instantly in the 
saddle, they urged the ponies up the op- 
posite bank of the dry watercourse, and 
then away in a straight line toward the 
south, where Tortugas, the “Little Mour- 
tain,” stands alone in the center of the 
great plain. 

It was a hard ride, altho, as the sun 
sank lower, the coolness grew. The tan- 
gled growth of sage brush, the cactus 
and other thorny desert plants, hindered 
their advance, and the deep arroyos, that 
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cut thru from the mountains to the val- 
ley, roughened their way. It was with 
distinct relief that they drew rein at last 
in the shade of “Little Mountain,” be- 
hind an outstanding spur of rock that 
shut them off from any view of the road 
at their right. 

Their masks had long since been re- 
turned to their original use as necker- 
chiefs, and, as they swung from their 
saddles, two very different faces con- 
fronted each other, the only resemblance 
being that both wore marks of dissipa- 
tion and evil living. The shorter man 
was well along in years; his figure was 
heavy almost to corpulency, and dis- 
played strength rather than agility; the 
leathery skin of his face and of his short 
neck was seamed and scarred, and his 
naturally ugly features were rendered 
frightful by the expression of cruelty 
which they wore habitually, and by the 
cunning in his small, blood-shot, gray 
eyes, 

The other was young, scarcely more 
than a boy in years, every line of his 
lean, muscular figure speaking of 
strength and activity. He, too, was 
browned by exposure to the sun and 
winds of the desert, and the indulgences 
of a dissipated life had left hard lines 
on a face otherwise handsome, tho per- 
haps a trifle weak in the curves about 
the mouth. His eyes, as yet, were frank 
and open, and the smile with which he 
met the scowling look of his companion 
betokened a good-natured disposition. 

He now looked inquiringly at his com- 
rade. 

“The sun’ll be down in a few min- 
utes,” said the other, “but the moon’s 
full and it'll be up directly. We've just 
got to wait for that ef we git to El Paso 
before mornin’ over this kind of a trail. 
Starlight’s no go across country.” 

He raised a canteen of water to his 
parched lips, drank his fill. and passed. it 
to the other. Then he began to open 
the saddle-bags in a search for food, or 
perhaps a flask of stronger liquor. 

“Let’s take off the saddles and rest the 
beasts a little while we wait.” said the 
younger, and he laid a hand. on a girth 
buckle. 

“Here, you—! Let them saddles be.” 
The other’s tone was peremptory. “Nice 
fix we'd be in ef we wanted to git out o’ 


this in a hurry an’ had to stop an’ sad- 
dle up.” 

His companion laughed, but let hi: 
hand fall. “It’s safe enough,” he said 
easily. “No one uses this road excep‘ 
young folks from the college or from 
Cruces on mountain picnics. If ‘there 
were any today they’re safe in the moun 
tains now and will wait for the moon, 
too, before they start home. I was a 
student myself, you know, and I am on 
to their tricks. If the sheriff’s got word 
he'll look for us in the hills.” 

As he spoke a faint sound came to 
their ears, a low, wailing, sobbing cry, as 
of a weary child in pain. 

Instantly their hands gathered up the 
reins and each had a foot in the stirrup 
Then the younger laughed derisively. 

“Just a coyote, Jim,” he said. 

His companion listened attentively, as 
the cry came again. “I never heard a 
coyote howl like that. It ain’t time for 
them to begin, either. I’m fer gittin’ 
out o’ here.” 

“Well,” persisted the other, “it ain't 
any one after us. They wouldn’t an- 
nounce themselves in that fashion. May- 
be it’s a wild cat. I’m going to have a 
look.” 

“You’d better mind your own busi- 
ness.” Nevertheless, as again the cry 
reached them, and his comrade, revolver 
in hand, crept cautiously thru the brusly 
round the jutting rock toward the trail. 
he, too, hastily tethered the horses, drew: 
his own weapon, and followed. 

A call hurried his footsteps. He came 
out on the rough road to see his com- 
panion bending over something that av- 
peared like a bundle of clothes on the 
ground. 

A nearer view showed it to be a 
woman lying face unward on the coarse 
gravel, a sleeping babe still within the 
loosened curve of her right arm, whil 
close to her, on the other side, sat a 
child of about five years of age. Evi- 
dently it had been the cries of the latter 
which the men had heard, but now, ex- 
cept for a spasmodic, sighing sob that 
now and again shook her weary, little 
body, she was silent, sitting bolt upright 
and round-eyed, watching the young 
man, who was examining the condition 
of the woman. 


“What’s up, Mack? What ails her? 
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Who is she? Come along out o’ here, 
you fool. We can’t afford——” 

The younger man rose to his feet, his 
face pale and awed. 

“She’s dead, Jim. Snake bite, I guess. 
How did she ever get away out here 
with these children ?” 

“Jim” came nearer. “Let me look. | 
know most of the Mexicans about here. 
Yes,” he continued, “‘look at that ankle. 
It’s a rattler’s bite, all right, and it’s Lo- 
lita, old Ana’s girl. You know old Ana, 
—lives in that adobe next the bridge in 
Cruces.” Even his hardened face took 
on a softer look as he went on. “Lola 
was a pretty girl once, but she’s had a 
devil of a life sence she married that 
beast of a goat-herder out there in the 
mountains. He’s always drunk, beats 
her reg’lar an’ turns her out o’ doors 
sometimes. Then she has to pick up her 
kids an’ foot it in, fifteen miles, to her 
mother’s till he sobers up a little an’ 
comes after her. That’s what’s hap- 
pened this time, I guess Well,” 
impatiently, “‘come on. She’s dead, an’ 
we can’t do anything. We’ve got to be 
lookin’ out fer our own hides,’ and he 
turned toward the place where they had 
left the horses. , 

The young man seized:-his arm. “But 
the kids! What’ll become of them?” 

“Jim” swore savagely as he pulled 
away, then laughed into the troubied 
face of the other. 

“Blamed ef I care. A couple of dirty 
Mexican brats! The coyotes will find 
them, too, before mornin’.” 

He moved off thru the bushes, and, 
after a moment, his comrade followed 
him. As they disappeared from view 
behind the tock the child again set up 
its low, wailing cry. 

“T can’t stand that!” Again the young 
man grasped the elder’s arm. “Say, 
Jim ” he hesitated, “let’s take ’em 
along.” 

Even profanity failed the elder for a 
moment in his indignation at the sug- 

















gestion, He turned purple and choked 
with rage. 

“You , you fool!’ he ejaculated 
at last. “Come along. We won’t wait 


fer the moon.” 

He moved away to untie his horse, 
but when he turned again-it was to find 
himself looking into the muzzle of 
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Mack’s revolver, and his. face grew livid. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” said) Mack 
coolly. ‘I'll not hurt you if you act right, 
but 1 thought I'd better take all neces- 
sary precautions before breaking it to 
you. I’m not going to leave those 
youngsters out here to the rattlers and 
coyotes. I think we could take them 
along. It might be helpful. A sort of a 
disguise, you know.” He smiled at the 
thought. “No sheriff would expect to 
find us carrying babies. But since you 
object to that, I don’t mind telling you 
that I’m going to take them to Cruces to 
their grandmother.” 

All the weak, irresolute lines in his 
face had vanished in the light of his de- 
termination. His eye was clear and his 
hand steady. 

“And I’m not going to be interfered 
with,” he went on. “Put your guns 
down on that rock and move off a few 
paces.” 

Jim obeyed sullenly and Mack quietly 
took possession of the weapons. 

‘Now get on your horse and start.” 

“See here, Mack.” Jim’s tone was 
both respectful and relieved as he saw 
the other lower his revolver. “You 
can’t do that. We've both been wanted 
in Cruces fer weeks. Lucero’s men are 
out after us an’ they’ll nab you before 
you’re half thru the Indian quarter.” 

“Well, that’s my risk.” 

“But——” Jim stopped, felt for his 
missing revolver and then looked. appre- 
hensively at the other. “You won’t— 
peach? You won't put ’em on my 
trail ?” 

“No, I won't.” Mack smiled indul- 
gently. “Be off, you old scoundrel. You 
ought to be contented enough. You’ve 
got all the swag and a clear road be- 
fore you. Get along. Let me see you 
over the top of that hill before dark.” 

Jim, muttering curses, swung himself 
into his saddle and rode away rapidly, 
never once looking back at the figure 
that stood watching him for a few mo- 
ments. Then, satisfied that his com- 
panion had. no intention of returning, the 
younger man, leading his horse, went 
back to the place where he had left the 


- dead woman and the two children. 


As he appeared the wailing stopped 
again, and again the round eyes were 
fixed on his face. 
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“See here, kid,” he said, as he stooped 
over her—his voice was awed and gentle 
—"did you walk, all the way here?” 

No answer. He repeated his question 
in Spanish, but the child was still silent. 
He tried another subject. 

“Hungry, kid? Thirsty? 
hambre? Sed?” 

Two tears rolied down the stolid little 
brown face, and he hastened to present 
his canteen to the child’s lips, who drank 
eagerly. 

“Tll give you some more in a little 
bit,” he said, as he took it from her. 
“Wish | had some grub, too, but that’s 
all in Jim’s saddlebags.” He took a 
flask out of his pocket, smiled) whimsi- 
cally and returned it. “I guess not. 
Not exactly the right stuff for kids of 
your size—or mine either. Well, I must 
get started.” 

Very cautiously he removed the sleep- 
ing infant from its mother’s side, and 
then with it in his arms, stood hesitat- 
ing, looking down into the face of the 
dead woman, ghastly in the last rays of 
the setting sun. 

“IT oughtn’t to leave her like this.” 

He laid the babe down, removed the 
woman’s black, woolen mantilla, and 
placed both children upon it at some 
distance from the mother’s body. Then, 
with his knife he cut branches from the 
bushes near by and placed them around 
and over the corpse, and, exerting all 
his young strength, rolled ston.s and 
boulders about the heap, rudely walling 
it in and roofing it over. 

“It'll take coyotes awhile to dig thru 
that,” he observed with great satisfac- 
tion, when the work was finally com- 
pleted. 

It was quite dark now except for the 
starlight, and the babe was awake and 
feebly moaning. To it, as well as to the 
other, he administered more water from 
his canteen, and, wrapping them both in 
the worn black shawl, and holding them 
firmly in one arm, he rode slowly down 
the trail toward Las Cruces. 


Tienes 


Soon the full moon appeared over the 
mountains behind, for a few minutes 
casting their long, dark shadows far over 
the mesa, then, as it rose higher, dim- 
ming the starlight and flooding the whole 
earth with a clear, cold light. The trail 
stretched white before him. The chil- 
dren slept again. . As the horse ambled 
gently along and the lights of the little 
city in the valley grew gradually nearer, 
a look of seriousness, that deepened into 
solemnity, came into the young man’s 
face. He looked abroad to right and 
left over the moonlight-flooded mesa, ly- 
ing vast and awful in its loneliness, then 
down over the silent valley and up into 
the depths of the sky above him; he 
drank in eagerly the crisp coolness of 
the summer night, and his face grew 
wistful, then stern. 


“Tt’s the Pen, all right,” he said, half 
aloud. “No more of this for me. But 
I can’t blame any one. It’s my fault. I 
might be skylarking around the campus 
yet with the rest of the boys if I hadn’t 
been a blamed idiot.” 

“I might make a fight for it, and fol- 
low Jim. Guess not. Guess I’d rather 
be right here—Pen and all. I’m rather 
tired of Jim. Besides,” he looked down 
at the sleeping children, “the kids might 
get hurt.” 


“All right, boys,” he said coolly, half 
an hour later, as he handed over his pis- 
tols to two swarthy gentlemen on horse- 
back, who galloped after him as he 
crossed Main Street in Las Cruces, and, 
with leveled weapons, demanded, his sur- 
render. “Just let me stop at Ana’s, at 
the bridge, a minute, and deliver these 
youngsters, tho, won’t you? They need 
something to eat.” 


The pitiful story was soon told, and. 
the children safe with their weeping 
grandmother, Mack Bryant turned with 
his captors toward the jail, and, with a 
heart singularly free from regret, bade 
farewell for many years to liberty. 


AcricutturaL Cotirce, New Mexico. 
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New Light on Ancient Civilization 


BY MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 


Pror:ssor oF Semitic Lancuaces, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


privilege of bringing his life’s 
work to a happy fruition! Such 
a man is Dr. William Hayes Ward, who 
has just issued a monumental work on 
“The Seal Cylin- 
ders of Western 
\sia” that will be 
indispensable to all 
students of Ori- 
ental archeology, 
in the_ broadest 
sense of the term; 
and the Carnegie 
Institution is to be 
congratulated in 
standing sponsor 
to so valuable a contribution to science.* 
The striking feature of the work is its 
comprehensiveness. There is scarcely 
any phase of the many-sided subject that 
is not exhaustively treated by Dr. Ward 
—the purpose of these seal cylinders, 
their material, bibliography, classifica- 
tion, age, and subdivision, and above all 
the detailed study of the designs. The 
period covered by these curious objects 
serving primarily as an attest to proprie- 
tary rights and as the sign manual of in- 
dividuals extends from the earliest period 
of Babylonian history, about 3000 B. C., 


Hose the scholar who enjoys the 











SEAL CYLINDERS. 
a, Early Babylonian; b, middle Babylonian; c, late 


Babylonian; d, 


ing our knowledge of the gods and 
myths of Babylonia and Assyria as de- 
rived from the monuments and from the 
material in the historical and votive in- 
scriptions and in the religious literature, 
. while much light 
of an entirely new 
character is shed 
upon the relation- 
ship of Hittite 
conceptions of the 
gods to the reli- 
gion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. 


Some idea of 
Persia. the labor involved 
in this elaborate 


study of the subject may be gathered 
from the mere mention of the fact 
that Dr. Ward’s volume contains over 
1,500 drawings, made in almost all 
cases direct from the cylinders or from 
casts. The drawings are most carefully 
done tho quite frequently Dr. Ward, with 
his practised eve, sees more than the 
draughtsman ; and the inscriptions are at 
times rather roughly done. This wealth 
of material has been arranged under a 
large series of subjects and in thus plac- 
ing before his readers all important vari- 
ations and modifications of one and the 














BABYLONIAN CYLINDER. 
Worshipers presenting a plow and grain to a deity 


of agriculture. About 3000 B. C. 


down thru the Persian period to the 
threshold of the. Christian era. The 
study of these cylinders thus forms an 
important chapter in the history of art. 
\lore significant still is the value of the 
designs on the cylinders in supplement- 


*The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, by William 
liayes Ward. Washington: Carnegie Institute. $7.50. 





BABYLONIAN CYLINDER. 


The Sun-god rising over the mountains from the gates 
of the East. About 3000 B. C 


same subject, an opportunity is afforded 
of studying the types and methods of 
representation of the gods and heroes for 
the various periods embraced in the vol- 
ume. Dr. Ward adopts a geographical 
and national classification of the cylind- 
ers into six classes, Egyptian, Chaldean, 
Assyrian, Syro-Hittite, Persian and 
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ASSYRIAN CYLINDER. 
God attacking his foe. About 1000 B. C. 


Cypriote. A criticism might be offered 
in regard to the word Chaldean which is 
subject to misunderstanding, since it is 
hardly the appropriate term for the older 
historical period of the Euphrates Val- 
ley, but, on the other hand, Babylonian, 
tho preferable, would also be open to ob- 
jection. Dr. Ward himself recognizes 
that outside of these six classes, there are 
some cylinders that show other influ- 
ences. A chronological classification 
would be more satisfactory, were it pos- 
sible, but even Dr. Ward, who has stud- 
ied the subject mére thoroly than any 
one living, does not venture to do more 
than draw some very general distinctions 
between archaic and more modern types. 
To be sure the archaic cylinders are very 
marked, the peculiar bird-like shapes of 
the heads of the deities and heroes and 
the rudeness of the designs dividing 
them off from all others, but after we 
pass the archaic period it is next to im- 
possible to pick out characteristic points 
of differentiation. In a general way we 
can separate the older cylinders from the 
later ones and frequently inscriptions on 
them come to our aid. There is every 
prospect that the further enlargement of 
our material will result in considerable 
progress along this line. We may, also, 
fairly expect that with more material and 
with more detailed study of some of the 
groups recognized by Dr. Ward, and the 
meaning of many details—such as the 
many accessories to the chief design— 
which now escape us will become clearer. 

It might be proper to mention here 
also one further source for the study of 
seal cylinders which Dr. Ward has only 
been able to use to a very limited extent 
and that is the impression of such cylin- 
ders in the numerous clay tablets of a 


business character. Professor Clay, in 
his two volumes of Cassite texts fron 
the Temple archives of Nippur, has 
shown how this material is to be made 
accessible, and we echo the hope exprest 
by Dr. Ward that some scholar will un- 
dertake the grateful task of collecting, 
by means of casts and drawings, the im- 
pressions of the seal cylinders on the tab- 
lets in the various museums. In this way 
we may hope, as Professor Lyon took 
occasion to point out some years ago. 
to be able to get an approximate dating 








ASSYRIAN CYLINDER. 
Bel and the Dragon. About 700 B. C. 


of many of the designs to be found on 
the cylinders. Why should not the Car- 
negie Institution follow up Dr. Ward’s 
work by engaging some good draughts- 
man to visit the half dozen large mu- 
seums of Europe and this country for 
this purpose and then to publish the ma- 
terial in conjunction with Dr. Ward? 
Meanwhile, we have in the shapes of the 
cylinders—from those with a concave 
surface to the more perfectly cylindrical 
ones and then thru various phases into 
barrel-shaped cylinders and finally into 
cones of various shapes until by a steady 
flattening we reach the shape of the old- 
fashioned seal rings—a valuable index 
for a chronological order tho far from 
sufficient for finer distinctions of periods. 
Dr. Ward furnishes illustrations of over 
twenty characteristic shapes of seal cylin- 
ders actually occurring. 

It is curious that of royal cylinders, 
i. ¢., those bearing the name of some 
ruler, the two or three dozen at our dis- 
posal belong almost exclusively to the 
oldest period. Sargon I, Naram-Sin, his 
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son, Gudea, Dungi of the Ur Dynasty 
and, two rulers of the Kassite period are 
represented in Dr. Ward’s book to which 
now a number of rulers from the first 
dynasty can be added (see L. Delaporte, 
Revue Archeologique, 4¢me Series, Vol. 
15), and then there is a large leap to 
Darius, King of Persia, tho the specimen 
is notable for having the royal name “TI 
am Darius the great king” inscribed in 
Assyrian and in Persian cuneiform 
script. 

It is quite impossible within a space of 
a review to give more than an imperfect 
survey of the many subjects represented 
on the cylinders. For this the work it- 
self must be consulted and a perusal of 
the seventy chapters of the work will be 
of intense interest to the general reader 
as well as to the student interested in 
art, archeology, mythology and the his- 
tory of religion. 

Of the gods, the chapters on Shamash 
—the sun-god—Marduk, Ishtar, Adad 
and Bau may be singled out as contain- 























ASSYRIAN CYLINDER. 
Fight of Bel andthe Dragon. About 900 B. C. 


ing a wealth of valuable suggestions. 
The antiquity of the representations of 
Shamash is incidentally revealed in the 
weapon which he holds in his hand and 
which, according to Dr. Ward’s ingeni- 
ous and convincing explanation, portrays 
a wooden weapon the edge of. which is 
set with flint—a relic, therefore, of the 
stone age. The variations in treating the 
same theme are most interesting. So in 
the design portraying the rising sun, 
Shamash is sometimes seen emerging 
from the gates of morning and stepping 
up a mountain, sometimes his hands rest 


on the two mountain tops, lifting him- 

self up by main force, at times again only 

one hand rests on the mountain. The 

motif of symmetry suggests that fre- 

quently two gates are portrayed instead 

of one and two mountain peaks instead 

of one. In the same way, in place of one 
gate-keeper who opens the way for the 
passage of the god, two such keepers are 
portrayed. These features of the scene 
then pass thru a process of convention- 
ality, which leads to further variations. 

The mountain becomes a mere foot-stool 
on which one foot of the god appears. 
resting. The gate disappears or the gate- 
keeper, and sometimes both, and instead 

we have a worshiper before the god fol- 

lowed by the consort of Shamash who is 
recognized bv her uplifted hands—as tho 
interceding with the god on behalf of the 
worshiper, or the goddess is portrayed 
as leading the worshiper bringing an 

animal as a tribute to the god. 

In illustration of his interpretation of 
the scene with its numerous variations of 
Shamash ascending the mountain after 
passing thru the gate of morning, Dr. 
Ward quotes passages from Babylonian 
and Assyrian hymns in which the sunrise 
is actually described in this way, and 
from strikingly parallel passages in de- 
scriptions of the sun in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is evident that similar views 
were once held by the Hebrews, who, as 
was natural, transferred the imagery in 
the later Psalms of Yahweh, 

By means of these cylinders we are 
enabled to differentiate between deities 
that were afterward combined into a sin- 
gle figure in the Babylonian-Assyrian 
pantheon. An illustration is to be found 
in Dr. Ward’s treatment of cylinders de- 
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Tree of Life and Bel and the Dragon. 
About 700 B. C. 
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picting a deity leading a bull. The posi- 
tion of the god varies. His foot some- 
times rests on the bull’s neck or head, at 
times he stands on the hump of the bull 
and again his two feet span the body of 
the bull. In almost all cases, however, 
the god brandishes a thunderbolt of vary- 
ing shape until in some instances it be- 
comes a trident. This god is evidently 
a storm-god but in other seals another 
figure appears, wearing a short garment 
and with a weapon in one hand. Instead 
of the horned cap he usually wears a 
turban and so in almost every way he 
can be distinguished from the other god ;- 
and yet this god is designated in in- 
scriptions accompanying the seal cylin- 
ders as the storm-god. This proves that 
there were two distinct storm-gods wor- 
shiped in Babylonia and Assyria and 
we can thus, on the basis of representa- 
tions on seal cylinders, differentiate be- 














HITTITE CYLINDER. 
The three chief Hittite deities. Perhaps 1000 B. C. 


tween Ramman and Adad—two storm 
gods blending into one another and be- 
coming almost interchangeable. One 
of these storm-gods represents an 
importation into Assyria and the Eu- 
phrates Valley as is sufficiently indicated 
by his designation as “the god of the 
Western land.” Ramman, “the thun- 
derer,” appears to have been the in- 
truder, tho it is curious that the other 
storm god, Adad, is not represented on 
cylinders until the time of Gudla, and, as 
Dr. Ward informs us, is not even fre- 
quent in the period following Ham- 
murabi. On the other hand, Adad ap- 
pears frequently with Shamash on these 
cylinders, and this corresponds to the 
constant association of these two deities 
in divination texts. They are called, in 
fact, the “lords of divination.” Now the 
bull is also a symbol of Enlil—the chief 
god of Nippur—and who is likewise a 


storm deity, and the question aris:s 
whether Adad may not be a double of 
the old deity Enlil, who was at one time 
the head of the pantheon and who re- 
tained a theoretical headship till a late 
period. : 

These few examples will suffice as 
illustrations of the value of Dr. Ward’: 
work in illuminating important problem: 
of Babylonian-Assyrian religion. There 
is scarcely a page which is not full o' 
suggestions, and one may safely predict 
that this volume will prove to be a 
source of rich inspiration to many 
scholars. 

The myths and legends of Babylonia 
and Assyria also find abundant illustra- 
tion in this precious volume, and the 
chapters on Gilgamesh and Eabani—the 
two chief figures in the national epic of 
Babylonia—and on the Etana story may 
be mentioned as especially valuable. Th« 
wealth of illustrations in the two chap- 
ters on Gilgamesh and Eabani is almost 
bewildering; but such is Dr. Ward’s 
mastery of his subject that the different 
types and classes depicting scenes from 
the epic become lucid as we follow his 
unfolding of the theme. The subject in- 
variably chosen in the case of both he- 
roes is a contest with animals—bulls, 
lions, bisons, ibexes, and dragons. As 
types of warriors the two became the fa- 
vorite subjects of artists who roamed far 
afield in their desire to produce variations 
of a theme that had evidently becom- 
popular at an early period and continued 
its hold upon the popular fancy to the 
latest times. By dint of prolonged study 
Dr. Ward has succeeded in determining 
the distinguishing marks of the age of 
these cylinders, and a careful study of 
the chapters in question reveals him as a 
reliable guide. Moreover, his modesty 
prompts him to differentiate between cer- 
tain and uncertain data, and it is one of 
the many merits of the volume before us 
that the author anticipates the reader in 
placing the interrogation marks at th- 
proper places. 

In the case of the Etana myth, Dr. 
Ward’s study of the subject from the 
cylinders confirms the conclusion to be 
drawn from the fragments of the story 
known to us that the episode of Etana’s 
flight on the beak of an eagle is distinct 
from the story of the enmity between 
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eagle and serpent. In the same way va- 
rious points in another well-known Baby- 
lonian tale of a conflict between Eresh- 
kigal or Allatu, the goddess of the 
nether world, and Nergal, who became 
her consort, receives a striking illumina- 
tion from Dr. Ward’s ingenious discus- 
sions of a certain group of cylinders. 

The bearings of the cylinders on the 
question of the mutual influence upon 
each other of Hittites and Babylonians 
should at least be mentioned here. Dr. 
Ward has made it certain that the nude 
or semi-nude goddess—invariably a 
form of Ashtarte or Ishtar—is a charac- 
teristic figure of the Syro-Hittite art. 
When therefore we encounter a nude 
goddess on Babylonian cylinders who is 
the consort of Marduk, it becomes ex- 
ceedingly probable that we have here a 
direct influence of Hittite conceptions. 
Whether our author is also right in sug- 
gesting that winged figures in Assyrian 
art represent likewise a foreign importa- 
tion may be questioned, for the reason 
that the idea of hybrid beings—mixed of 
man, four-footed animals and birds— 
seems to be native to Babylonian-Assyr- 
ian mythology and would naturally find 
an expression of the conception in the 
art. Attention should also be called to 
the valuable chapters (67 and 68) in 
which as a kind of summary, Dr. Ward 
passes in review the various types of 
gods and goddesses on the cylinders with 
the distinguishing marks. These chap- 
ters are followed by an equally valuable 
one on the emblems of the deities which 
is a skillful and complete survey of the 
field. In the case of quite a number of 
these emblems, however, the question of 
identification with a deity must be left 
open. 

In the last chapter Dr. Ward restates 
a conclusion set forth by him some years 
ago that his study of the cylinders— 
more particularly of some of the earlier 
tvpes—leads him to seek in Elam the 


origin of Babylonian civilization. We 
venture to think that he has merely sitc- 
ceeded in showing that one of the ele- 
ments in this civilization is to be sought 
in the mountain regions to the east of 
the Euphrates Valley. All great cultures 
are due to the commingling of various 
elements. The Babylonian-Assyrian cul- 
ture results from the mixture of aborig- 
inal Semites with Sumerians, and with 
admixtures at various periods of Amor- 
ites and Hittites, Kassites, and no doubt 
other groups. The Sumerians, coming 
evidently from the east and northeast, 
did not originate the culture of the 
Euphrates Valley, but added that stimu- 
lus which was fraught with the most im- 
portant results. Naturally in a period 
lying for the present beyond the ken of 
history much is still doubtful and much 
may remain doubtful, but Dr. Ward has 
clearly demonstrated that the early art 
as represented on the cylinders furnishes 
the evidence that the people who added 
the leaven to the mass came from the 
direction of Elam. 

If there is any criticism to be passed 
on the work it is that more attention 
should have been paid to the inscriptions 
that are frequently found on the cylin- 
ders. Many of thse inscriptions have 
been translated by Professor Price of the 
Univesity of Chicago, but quite as many 
have been left untranslated, and this is 
to be regretted. The reading of these 
brief inscriptions is fraught with special 
difficulties, and-tho there are quite a 
number of corrections to be made, Pro- 
fessor Price has done his work well. 
There should have been added, however, 
in all cases a transliteration of the in- 
scriptions as well as a translation and 
also discussions of the signs used. To 
be sure, this is a work by itself, but it 
would sti!l further enhance the value of 
the volume if this had been done in an 
appendix. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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the French for Prime Minister, 

is truly an important personage 
in the Republic; he is an autocrat, pure 
and simple, against whose word no power 
can prevail until a vote of the 
Chamber hurls him back into obscurity. 
Nothing short of this can check his ac- 
tivity. 

For the President of the Republic is 
a mere figurehead who is not expected to 
express any personal opinion on political 
matters either in private or in public, who 
couldn’t exert any pressure in any direc- 
tion without exposing himself to con- 
temptuous abuse, and whose only well- 
defined prerogative is the privilege of 
commuting capital sentences into. life 
imprisonment. 

The publicity given to all Parliament- 
ary doings, which sometimes occupy the 
place of honor on the front page of news- 
papers, precludes the existence of a 
French equivalent for the type of Speak- 
er the United States have evolved. _The 
looseness of party lines does not permit 
of much power being wielded by any 
Senatorial individual or gréup, and final- 
lv, the President of the Senate and of the 
Chamber are just—presiding officers. 

On the other hand, let us recall the 
procedure by which the President of the 
Council is invested with his lofty office. 

After a Parliamentary crisis, that is, a 
vote disapproving of the present Cab- 
inet’s policy, the President of the Repub- 
lic calls into consultation the Parliament- 
ary leaders, particularly those directly 
responsible for the Cabinet’s defeat. He 
ascertains what individual might be ac- 
ceptable to them; it is not a question as 
to what party wi'! henceforth rule, but as 
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A “PRESIDENT DU CONSEIL.” 


Briand, the Autocrat of France 


BY ANDRE TRIDON 
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to the policy on which the majority of 
the parties are willing to compromise and 
work together. The persona grata is 
thereupon invited to select heads of de- 
partments as acceptable to the majority 
as he is himself. The Ministers assemble 
and draft a manifesto which is read off 
to Parliament by the Prime Minister; a 
vote is taken to determine whether a 
workable majority will pledge itself to 
support the policy of the new Cabinet; 
and then the Président du Conseil be- 
comes the master of the situation. 

We must say, however, that a majority 
in Parliament six months or a year be- 
fore the general elections does not con- 
fer upon the Prime Minister the auto- 
cratic powers which a majority insures 
him immediately after the nation goes to 
the polls. 

This is why when on July 23 of last 
year President Falliéres signed the de- 
cree which entrusted to a Socialist the 
management of the French Republic, the 
well-informed abstained from passionate 
comment, and the financial market re- 
mained indifferent. For the general elec- 
tions were only ten months distant and 
considering the various Parliamentary 
recesses, very little time was left to the 
new incumbent to the Premiership in 
which to attempt epoch-making experi- 
ments in practical politics. 

The major’ty Briand could rely upon 
in Parliament was merely the Clemen- 
ceau “bloc,” and the bloc would support 
any Radical, Radical-Socialist, or Social- 
ist in so far as he would liquidate prop- 
erly Clemenceau’s succession. Further 
than that the possible stand the Chamber 
and the nation at large might take was a 
matter of speculation. 
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Today, however, the situation is per- 
fectly clear. The result of the general 
elections has shown that the country ap- 
proved of the support given Briand by 
its representatives; better yet it is a 
slightly increased majority which has 
backed up Briand since the newly elected 
legislative body has convened. 

This means that, barring internal 
troubles and barring also such unex- 
pected incidents as have been known, 
however trivial they -were, to hurl from 
the Tarpeian Rock well intrenched min- 
istries, nothing will prevent Briand from 
carrying out his Socialistic plans. 

The confidence shown by the Republic 
in a man of his type and the way in 
which he won that confidence are well 
calculated to surprise those who indulge 
in easy generalizations on the “French 
temperament.” 

When a French daily some years ago 
took up a coupon 
vote to determine 
who was actually 
the most popular 
Frenchman, alive 
or dead, a major- 
ity running up to 
seven figures des- 
ignated a simple, 
unassuming, un - 
spectacular indi - 
vidual, a chemist— 
Pasteur. A _ few 
thousand slips 
bore the name of 
a dethroned idol, 
Napoleon, who 
was relegated to 
the seventh rank. 
The same France 
which voted for 
Pasteur is back of 
Briand, one of the 
most unromantic 
figures of modern 
times. For Briand 
is a man of unimpressive presence, an 
indifferent speaker or rather a speaker 
indifferent to oratorical effects, and ab- 
solutely scornful of the emotional ap- 
peal. He does not wish to sway a 
crowd; he argues with individuals and 
convinces them. Leaders of parties at- 
tack him, but individual parliamentarians 
agree with him. Party discipline was 
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never very vigorous in the French Par- 
liament, but Briand’s ministry seems to 
have dealt it a ‘death blow. 

A partisan of industrial peace at any 
price while solutions of the labor prob- 
lems are being sought for, he was openly 
antagonized by Jaurés, Guesde and 
Hervé ; as an advocate of the income tax 
and of the old age pensions he was bit- 
terly censured by the bourgeois Center ; 
as the author of the Separation law, he 
had nothing to expect from the right 
wing of the Chamber. And yet his posi- 
tion has grown stronger from day to day. 
France is evidently tired of politicians 
and skeptical about pre-election promises. 
Briand speaks little, works hard, doesn’t 
emerge often from the obscurity of his 
austere private life, and never promises 
anything, never “pledges his honor or his 
life” to do a certain thing. The expres- 
sion, “We will endeavor to do this,” re- 
curs very often in 
his speeches; and 
the public believes 
he will do his best. 

What will he 
endeavor to do in 
the course of the 
coming legisla- 
ture? Some of his 
critics go on repeat- 
ing that thus far 
he has not done 
anything. This is 
slightly exagger - 
ated. He had to 
make -good the 
promises of his 
predecessor; and 
the income tax bill, 
the old age pen- 
sion bill and the 
Western Railway 
purchase bill were 
enough in them- 
BRIAND. selves to keep Par- . 

liament and the 
Cabinet very busy. Those bills, how- 
ever, had been fathered by other minis- 
tries. With the general elections loom- 
ing ahead of him Briand could hardly 
do anything else. He had acceded to 
the Premiership a little suddenly and he 
didn’t know whether he was strong 
enough to put thru any of his projects 
before May. Should he have started 
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any movement before the elections, the 
following legislature might have stopped 
it short; should he have engaged cer- 
tain expenses and failed to meet with 
the approval of the nation at the 
polls, the party with which he was asso- 
ciated, the ideas he represented would 
have suffered incalculable harm. He 
knew that it is dangerous to force a na- 
tion’s hand ; the Radicals have established 
a record for prosperity which he did not 
care to set at naught for the sake of a 
hasty experiment. In the past ten years 
under the leadership of Radicals, Radical 
Socialists and Socialists, France has seen 
her foreign commerce, on which rests 
her manufacturing activity, increase 44 
per cent. Briand wanted to avoid a 
financial crisis and therefore waited pa- 
tiently. “Reforms,” he said many times, 
“are of no avail unless they are carried 
out in a country prosperous and at 
peace.” 

The first reform Briand will submit to 
the consideration of the Chamber is a 
reorganization of that body; the length 
of a Parliamentary term and the elec- 
tion methods are to be modified. Briand 
considers that the nervous tension which 
precedes the general elections every four 
years is an undesirable pathological con- 
dition. He proposes therefore to hold 
elections oftener and to elect fewer 
Deputies at a time. Representatives 
should be elected for nine years and the 
Chamber renewed by one-third at trien- 
nial elections. In other words the voters 
would in 1914 elect one-third of the 
Deputies for three, one-third for six, and 
the rest for nine years. Elections then 
would be held in 1917, 1920 and so on. 
Thus the public would be spared the hys- 
terical agitation of a nation-wide cam- 
paign every fourth year. 

The proportional representation bill 
wiil modify more deeply the present elec- 
toral system. At present if there are, 
say, 50,000 voters in one department 
electing five Deputies, the voters being 
almost equally divided between two par- 
ties, all one party needs in order to cap- 
ture the five seats in Parliament is to 
poll 25,001 votes. The 24,999 who voted 
the other ticket are thus left without rep- 
resentation. With the proportional rep- 
resentation if one ticket polls 30,000 votes 
thet ticket will send three men to Parlia- 
ment. If the other ticket polls 20,000 
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votes it will be represented by two men. 
This will be a recognition of the rights 
of minorities, and altho the idea is un- 
partisan and democratic this measure will 
insure the Radical elements a larger rep- 
resentation at least for a certain number 
of years. At any rate it will establish a 
more complete sympathy between the 
electorate and the legislative body. 

A third innovation Briand proposes to 
introduce into the Parliamentary life of 
his country is the creation of depart- 
mental or regional assemblies. What the 
scope and aim of those assemblies shall 
be has not yet been made very clear, but 
we gather from one of Briand’s addresses 
the idea that their value would consist 
in accustoming ‘citizens to the discussion 
of national and local affairs. They would 
be, to use his own words, “training 
schools for Deputies and Senators.” 

Notwithstanding the interest which at- 
taches to the Parliamentary reform, 
Briand’s attitude toward labor legislation 
will be the burning question. Let us say 
immediately that Briand draws a sharp 
line between Government employees and 
other classes of laborers or salaried peo- 
ple. As a Government position in France 
means a life tenure or retirement on a 
pension after thirty or thirty-five years’ 
service, a strike of Government employ- 
ees is to a certain extent, in his estima- 
tion, a breach of contract. He will there- 
fore have to find some redress for the 
abuses that honeycomb the civil service, 
and among which favoritism is. appar- 
ently the most deeply rooted. 

Neither the bill relative to the status 
of Government employees nor the arbi- 
tration bill framed after the New Zea- 
land system will be the most important 
details of this year’s work; but the world 
will watch with interest two experiments 
which may revolutionize the relations be- 
tween capital and labor in France. 

In one of his speeches Briand said that 
the syndicates must not confine them- 
selves to serving as labor exchanges, but 
should become by and by “centers of 
direct production.” How this will come 


to pass is not explained, but a hint is 
given us in another paragraph of the 
same speech relative to profit sharing. 
Briand boldly advocates the creation of 
“work stock” held by workingmen and 
paralleling the capital stock held by em- 
ployers and insuring to the workers a 
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participation in the benefits of the enter- 
prise with which they are connected. 

Is this the proposed solution of the 
problem? Is this the means by which, 
to use Roosevelt’s and the Socialists’ 
phraseology, “users of ne will become 
owners of tools?” 

This may prove a very hard nut for 
Briand to crack, as it is a direct blow at 
the principle of private property. Capi- 
talists were easily reconciled to the idea 
of an old age pension in a country where 
60 per cent of all occupations carry with 
them a retirement pension; they could 
not oppose effectually an income tax 
which hardly touches the thousands of 
little capitalists characteristic of France. 
On the one hand, profit sharing made 
compulsory entails a direct and unpleas- 
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ant interference of the Government in 
every business man’s affairs. 

Extrem'sts who could not understand 
why Briand didn’t bring about the So- 
cialistic millennium the very day he as- 
sumed the Premiership may cease to call 
him a traitor, for the project bears visibly 
the Socialistic hallmark and amounts to 
a recogiition of labor’s claim to a larger 
and larger share of labor’s product. 

We have as yet no information con- 
cerning the holding or transferring of 
those labor shares of stock but any one 
can see easily the logical outcome of such 
a measure. 

The minutes of the debates in the 
French Parliament for the coming year 
will make fascinating reading for prac- 
tical economists. 


New York City. 


The Parlous Thing 


BY WILLIAM R. BENET 


Tue villainous tract he knew. 
Boulders were its wear. 
Black and steely blue 
Its girth in the low moon glare. 
Between his gantlet palms 
He raised his good sword drawn: 
“Now of this night who asks an alms? 
Say on, Sword, say on! 
Say on, Sword, say on!” 


“First a Beauty bright, 
Second the Fiend in red, 

Third with Your Own this night you fight— 
And that is all,” it said. 
Then was he ‘sore adread. 


Cratered and cracked that ground. 
Floundered his steed again. 
False Beauty, without sound, 
Stood—as She dawns on men; 
Her naked body drest 
In the colored mists of dawn, ... 
As the steel he drew from her cloven breast: 
“Say on, Sword, say on! 
Say on, Sword, say on!” 


“A hard thing this to meet. 
I pledge you well begun! 

The Fiend should treat at your mailéd feet ; 
But—comes the Parlous One.” 
Cold did his marrow run. 


His charger’s crest came back, 
Tossed, and went down sidewise. 
The Fiend in red and black 
Flamed right before his eyes; 
Swift as a snake! at grips 
Like a tiger set upon! . 
He 7 Fiend’s blood from his Sword’s blue 
ips: 
“Say on, Sword, say on! 
Say on, Sword, say on!” 


“Trenchant! ... But feel your side 
Twined by the Parlous Thing: 

More than Derision to deride, 
Faster than flesh to cling!” 
Hissing his brains did sing. 


The Thing came flowingly. 
It damped his side all warm: 
“Two you have slain for fear of Me— 
And I take o’er the charm; 
For I am the fever in your brain, 
The weakness in your arm— 
Your Self of inmost treachery, lechery and 
alarm!” 


Such were ill plight to know 
Between the dark and dawn! 
Struck that good knight his final blow? 
Shrunk he to sob and fawn? 
It was the hour of overthrow. 
Say on, Sword, say on! 
Say on, Sword, say on!... 
Benicia, Cat. 














Woman Suffrage in Great Britain 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


CHAIRMAN NATIONAL WoMAN SUFFRAGE Press COMMITTEE. 


HE movement for woman suffrage, 
. which now literally extends 
around the world, is progressing 
at so rapid a pace that we open our daily 
paper with curiosity as to its latest de- 
velopments. What promises to be the 
most important of these has just oc- 
curred in Great Britain—the forming of 
a Parliamentary Committee for the ex- 
press purpose of pushing a woman sut- 
frage bill, This is known as a Concilia- 
tion Committee. The Earl of Lytton is 
chairman, and its members represent 
every political party in the House of 
Commons. Among the Unionist mem- 
bers the name of the Hon. J. Henniker 
Heaton is familiar to American readers ; 
there are various representatives of the 
nobility ; many of the most distinguished 
Liberals, and those able exponents of the 
Labor party, Keir Hardie and Philip 
Snowden. The bill has been introduced 
by another eminent member of this 
party, David J. Shackleton. 


The proposed measure is not the one 
on which all the suffrage organizations 
have heretofore been united—that is, one 
demanding the franchise for women on 
the same terms as granted to men. 
These come under four heads: A man 
in order to vote must be either the owner 
of property ; an occupier paying rent, no 
matter how small; a lodger, paying not 
less than $50 a year for a room or 
rooms, or a university graduate. Hus- 
band and wife cannot vote on the same 
qualification, and it is principally for this 
reason that the Liberal Government has 
refused. to enfranchise women. They 
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have feared that the single women who 
were property holders or university 
graduates would be of the class who 
would vote the Conservative ticket, and 
woman suffrage therefore would tend to 
lessen rather than increase the strength 
of the Liberal party. 

The bill proposed by the Conciliation 
Committee, which had its first reading on 
June 14, excludes the women university 
graduates, the lodgers and the owners of 
property unless they occupy it. In other 
words, it gives the franchise only to “oc- 
cupiers.” ‘The distinction between these 
and “lodgers” is very slight. If one oc- 
cupies only a single room and has com- 
plete control over it—as the English ex- 
press it, if he carries a latchkey—he is 
an “occupier.” This is the case even 
tho he lives in rooms or a house pro- 
vided by his employer as part of his 
wages—his vote then is usually referred 
to as the “service” franchise. Men occu- 
pying lands, farms, offices, shops, etc., 
are listed as “occupiers,” and may vote. 

For many years all women situated as 
described above have possessed and used 
the municipal franchise, and they have 
been demanding that this be extended to 
include the Parliamentary. This new 
bill. however, would give it only to “oc- 
cupiers.” Nevertheless, it has been ac- 
cepted by the large suffrage organiza- 
tions in the spirit exprest by the oldest 
and most conservative, of which Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett is president: 

“On behalf of the National Union of Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Societies, comprising 190 or- 
ganizations of men and women in every part 
of Great Britain, we write to give our earnest 
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support. ... The present electorate consists 
of 7,705,717 men. This bill would add to it 
approximately 1,000,000 women. It falls 
short of the demand made by the suffrage 
societies, but on the other hand it admits the 
great principle for which we stand—that sex 
should not, like crime or lunacy, form a dis- 
qualification for the most elementary of the 
rights of citizenship.” 

The Women’s Social and Political 
Union—the militant ‘‘suffragettes,” Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s society—have given the 
same kind of approval to the bill. It is 
better, they say, that a million women 
should have the ballot than that none 
should, and the granting of the suffrage 
to that vast number must inevitably lead 
to its extension just as it has done in the 
case of men. The large Conservative 
and Unionist Franchise Association, 
made up from the women of the Prim- 
rose League, in its acceptance said: 

“The passing of the measure in its present 
form will obviate many difficulties. .. . It re- 
moves the sex disability and acknowledges 
that the principle of representation with tax- 
ation should apply to women as well as men.” 

This association also exprest the 
Conservative view when it said: “The 
bill, while removing this great injustice 
to women, would be a lateral extension 
of the franchise only and not a lowering 
of the basis on which it rests.” Before 
this article is read the Liberal Federation 
of Women, with its immense member- 
ship, will have held its annual meeting 
and agreed to the bill. 

A measure therefore is now before the 
Parliament which has received the in- 
dorsement of all the woman suffrage or- 
ganizations in Great Britain, and it is in 
the hands of.a committee composed of 
members from all political parties. The 
chairman, Lord Lytton, said in a letter 
to the London Times: 

“Every section of suffragist opinion has 
agreed to accept the proposed bill as a satis- 
factory instalment of justice and all the con 
ditions of a non-party settlement have been 
fulfilled.” 

Commenting on this, Votes for 
Women, the official suffrage organ, says: 

“It is indeed doubtful whether any bill deal- 
ing with any subject has ever produced such 
unity among people of divergent political 
faith. It will not be possible, therefore, for 
the Government to refuse facilities to the bill 
on the ground that it is ¢ontroversial, for the 


support accorded to it is as nearly unanimous 
as is humanly possible.” 


Never was there so opportune a time 
for a woman suffrage measure to come 
before the House of Commons. The last 
election resulted in a political chaos in 
which no party had a working majority. 
The situation was still further compli- 
cated by the death of the King. The 
Government has announced that it will 
not introduce at the present session any 
“contentious” measures because of the 
strained relations between the two 
Houses of. Parliament, and so it has no 
important bills under consideration. 
There has been no time in recent years 
when a woman suffrage bill could not 
have been passed by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, as has 
been fully demonstrated whenever one 
has had a “second reading.” The Gov- 
ernment—the Cabinet—however, has 
never permitted such a bill to be put 
upon its final passage. 


Until the present time it has been very 
probable that the House of Lords would 
have vetoed a bill extending suffrage to 
women, but now its own status is so 
precarious it is not likely that it would 
oppose a measure which received a large 
majority in the Commons and seemed 
strongly supported by public sentiment. 
Lord Lytton says: 


“There must be bitter reaction of feeling if 
the newly awakened hopes are disappointed 
and this golden opportunity is lost. Every- 
thing depends upon the Government; the jssue 
is in their hands alone An_ overwhelming 
majority of the present House of Coinmons 
supports the bill, a majority drawn from the 
Liberal, Unionist, Irish and Labor parties 
alike. Nothing is now wanted but for the 
Government to grant the necessary time for 
putting the bill into law.” 


There will be no organized opposition 
to the bill except from the Anti-Suffrage 
League and the Adult Suffrage Society. 
The latter are determined. that no woman 
shall receive the franchise except thru 
a bill which gives it to every adult per- 
son in Great Britain without any qualifi- 
cation, but there is little strength behind 
its demand. This proposed bill, it is 
true, grants it only to women “occu- 
piers,” but this class includes about go 
per cent. of all who would be enfran- 
chised even if the suffrage were given to 
women on the same terms as to men. 
The Labor party has made a careful in- 
vestigation and it finds that 82 per cent. 
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of those whom the present bill would 
enfranchise would be self-supporting 
women. Philip Snowden says: 

“It is, of course, a compromise, but it must 
be this bill or nothing for a long time.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, organizer and 
president of the Women’s National Anti- 
Suffrage League, published in the Times 
of June 4 an official manifesto two col- 
umns in length against the bill, “which,” 
she says, “is destined to go the way of all 
its predecessors.”” Those who have ad- 
mired Mrs. Ward’s ability in novel writ- 
ing will receive a shock from the read- 
ing of this article—altho it may be said 
that she never showed greater proficiency 
in the line of fiction. Over half of it 
is devoted to the suffrage movement in 
the United States, which, she declares, 
“has not gained a single real advantage 
in twelve years, while the movement of 
opposition among women themselves is 
constantly strengthening.” She takes as 
the principal basis of her argument the 
report on “Equal Suffrage in Colorado” 
recently prepared by Prof. Helen Sum- 
ner for the Collegiate Woman Suffrage 
League of New York. The most un- 
principled book reviewer who ever tried 
to mislead the public could not exceed 
Mrs. Ward’s attempts along the same 
line. She painstakingly culled every ad- 
verse criticism made by Miss Sumner, 
separated it from the text, published it 
without any balancing quotations from 
her many favorable findings, and then 
drew her own most damaging: conclu- 
sions. The article ended by strongly 
urging Englishwomen to use their mu- 
nicipal franchise and take an active part 
in local politics, but to leave all large 
national questions to the wise decision 
and superior executive ability of men. 

All that could be said by Mrs. Ward 
and her entire association, which claims 
only a membership of 15,000 men and 
women, would have only infinitesimal 
power to counteract the effect of the im- 
mense demonstration by the suffragists 
in London June 18. Ten thousand 


women walked in procession over the 
three-mile route from the Thames Em- 
bankment to Albert Hall in order to illus- 
trate the strength of the movemént for 
the suffrage. Six hundred of these car- 
ried emblems to show that they had gone 
to prison for their cause. There were 
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five hundred university graduates in cap 
and gown; scientists, doctors, writers, 
actresses, teachers, women in all. profes- 
sions; a woman mayor and several city 
councillors; thousands of wage-earning 
women; a number of the nobility; and 
the parade was perfectly managed by 
women marshals. It ended in a mass 
meeting opened by Lord Lytton, with 
Mrs. Pankhurst in the chair, and the 
$14,000 pledged brought the subscrip- 
tions of one year near the $400,000 mark 
for her organization alone. The cables 
say the demonstration made a profound 
impression, convincing the public of the 
earnestness and determination of the 
women demanding a voice in the Govern- 
ment. It was wholly under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society—the 
Social and Political Union—of which 
Mrs. Ward said in the Times article: 


“Its movement of violence and outrage, in 
the opinion of the general public, has seriously 


put back, if not wholly extinguished, the hope 


of woman suffrage.” 


She spoke also of the “irreconcilable 
differences in the suffrage camp,” and 
yet members of all the societies marched 
in this procession, all have heretofore 
agreed on the terms for demanding the 
franchise and all are now united in sup- 
port of the present bill. There has been 
simply a disagreement as to methods of 
procedure. 

One point in connection with the bill 
now under consideration needs to be em- 
phasized, and the more especially if it 
shall succeed. The cable dispatches said 
in regard to it: 

“If the militant suffragettes had listened to 
reason years ago, instead of losing their heads 
and resorting to hysterical methods . . . they 
might have been listened to, for there never 
has been serious opposition to giving women 
votes, with certain limitations.” 

Then the same dispatches quote from 
the manifesto of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee : 

“It is forty years since the first woman suf- 
frage bill passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons, and the patience and abil- 
ity of the older societies deserved an earlier 
reward.” 

One of these statements so fully an- 
swers the other that comment is unneces- 
sary, but here is the point: When the 
above committee framed their bill they 
took no step to introduce it until it had 
been submitted to Mrs. Pankhurst .and 
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received her approval. 
said : 

_ “The painful struggle of the last four years 
is an experience no one would wish to see re- 
peated. It is with the object of preventing a 
continuance: of this evil, and of forwarding an 


act of justice long since due, that we ask for 
support of this bill.” 


In all the published statements of the 
committee members is this dominant note 
—that the bill must be passed. before the 
“suffragettes” resume their reign of ter- 
ror. The papers have been saying that 
the latter “had seen the error of their 
ways and abandoned their militant meth- 
ods.” As a matter of fact, they stopped 
fighting simply because there was nobody 
to fight, as the hands of the Cabinet were 
tied and legislation was suspended. In 
the last number of Votes for Women its 
editor, F. W. Pethick Lawrence, says of 
the bill: 

“To let this opportunity go by means to in- 
vite a further campaign uf militancy more 
serious, more widespread and with more far- 


reaching results even than that which we have 
recently witnessed.” 


Their manifesto 


There is no doubt in the minds of 
those who understand. the situation that 
the anxiety of the legislators to avoid 
such a campaign far exceeds their desire 
to do justice to women. The leaders of 
the militant movement never have lost 
faith in the effectiveness of aggressive 
measures; they firmly believe it is only 
because of these that the woman suffrage 
question has become a live political issue 
—and a very large part of the British 
public agrees with them. It may deplore 
the necessity for such methods, but it 
knows that forty years of dignified, con- 
stitutional work did not secure a woman 
suffrage law. 

The progress of this bill will be 
watched with keen interest in the United 
States, as without doubt its success will 
help the movement for woman suffrage 
here. The advocates in this country will 
also find it advantageous to study the 
modus operandi by which unquestionably 
Parliamentary action has been secured in 
Great Britain. 

New York City. 


The Gleaners 


BY MARY MARSHALL PARKS 


Across the stubble-field the wagons go 
With lilting laughter and glad harvest song; 
And in their fresh-made track, shy pensioners 
Advance, vibrate, retreat the whole day long. 

The proud, young, feathered mother from the barn 
Brings here her fluffy, chirping, yellow brood; 
The plump quail feeds, unfrighted and unharmed ; 

The squirrel feasts and flies ; in bolder mood 
The timid field mouse waits to fill her nest; 
The wee ant staggers off with precious pelf; 
And flocks of chattering birds, bold highwaymen, 
Take tribute from the loaded wain itself. 
The happy children, riding on the sheaves, 
Would drive these daring bordermen away. 
The farmer, turning hastily around 
With kindling eyes and softening face, says, “Nay, 


Our bins are bursting with God’s gifts. 


They are His gleaners. 
Rocers, ARK. 


Be still. 


Let them eat their fill.” 
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The Life of Mary Lyon 


A coop biography is one of the rarest 
of books, and it has not yet been the for- 
tune of any woman to find her Boswell. 
It is true that there are two women 
whose lives are human documents of the 
first order, but these are both autobiog- 
raphies, and neither was written in Eng- 
lish, One of these is that of Madame de 
Guyon, who wrote her life at the behest 
of Fenelon, without reserve and almost, 
one might say, without self-conscious- 
ness; and the other that of the posing 
and self-conscious Marie Bashkirtseff, 
who displays her inmost self, despite her 
efforts to build herself into such a hero- 
ine as she desired to appear. These, 
however, are not the work of the biog- 
rapher, and so far every woman who has 
undertaken to write the life of one of 
the great women whose lives belong to 
the world and ought to be registered in 
the archives of humanity has fallen far 
short of her opportunity. The general 
fault is that the biographer writes 
around and about her heroine, with gloze 
and comment, and note of exclamation 
and admiration; instead of going 
straight to the point and tearing the 
heart out of her subject, letting her ex- 
hibit herself in word and action without 
the intervention of the personality of the 
writer. 

From this standpoint Miss Gilchrist’s 
Life of Mary Lyon* is a second-best. 
But it is unfortunately the best we have, 
and the best we are likely to have for 
many years to come; and it does pre- 
serve and set in order much that the 
world ought to remember of the life and 
thought of one of the pioneer women of 
the nineteenth century. To Mary Lyon, 
along with some dozen or more of her 
compeers, and very many lesser helpers, 
is due the revolution in the position of 
women which to the future historian of 
civilization will be one of the outstand- 
ing features of the present era. The 

*Tue Lire or Mary Lyon. By, Beth Bradford 


Gilchrist. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Yale. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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advent of democracy and side by side 
with this new estimate of the right of 
man to self-government, the emergence 
of woman from her condition of ignor- 
ance, tutelage and subservience—these 
will be the achievements which posterity 
will hail as of more consequence than 
the peopling of a continent or the sub- 
jugation of nature by machinery. And 
in order that woman shall be free, it is 
necessary that she be educated. Mount 
Holyoke is a recognition of this neces- 
sity, and Mount Holyoke exists today as 
the material expression of the imagina- 
tion, the courage, the personality and the 
genius of Mary Lyon. 

The chapters in Miss Gilchrist’s book 
which are devoted to the founding and 
organization of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary are full and interesting. They 
have the touch of reality that comes from 
intimate knowledge of the events and 
people described. For their sake, and for 
the sake of the loving and grateful de- 
scriptions and appreciations of Mary 
Lyon which Miss Gilchrist has carefully 
collected, this little Life will be wel- 
comed by all the generations of alumnz 
of Mount Holyoke who had any per- 
sonal knowledge of its founder, and by 
later generations to whom the traditions 
of their alma mater are dear. 


a 
About Novelists 


Some fourteen years ago Professor 
Phelps,’ then in the chair of literary state 
at Yale, introduced the study of modern 
novelists as a distinct course in the elec- 
tive system, and for a year, as he tells us, 
pressed the experiment. A hailstorm of 
criticism resulted, which seems to have 
left his ears tingling, but his heart was 
left unaffected, it would seem; for, tho 
he has not repeated the experiment, he 
is quite convinced that it would be “per- 
fectly safe to do so.” It happened to 
the writer of this note some years ago to 





‘Essays ON THE Mopern Novetists. By William 
Lyon Phelps, Former Instructor in English at Har- 
vard; Lampson Professor of English Literature at 


Yale. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
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arrive at the room of a senior in a col- 
lege—not Yale—at the early hour of 7 
a, m., and to find there, in his dressing- 
room, a tall youth sitting before the fire, 
wrapped up in the last chapters of an ex- 
citing novel. Now, who ever knew a 
college student in his fourth year to rise 
at that unearthly hour to read Demos- 
thenes? The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Whatever effective stimulus 
the study of the modern novel gave to 
the pupils in the lecture room at Yale, 
it is a sure thing that Professor Phelps 
read enough in novelistic literature, 
French, German and English, to equip 
him with abundant matter for his lec- 
tures, and this matter furnishes him with 
a range of illustration of which he has 
availed himself in these essays. They 
are not simply on novels, but round 
about novels. One is struck with the 
ease with which he glides about among 
the hardy men of the quill, jogging their 
elbows when they are dull, pointing out 
the particular corner of the Bowery 
where the largest crowd of “litery fel- 
lers” is gathered, and in the libraries of 
hard-working kings, indicating the par- 
ticular books of imagination that will 
best serve the royal need at a pinch in 
the study of men. In the dozen essays 
here brought together he touches no un- 
worthy theme, and he treats them all 
with the felicity of a trained critic. De 
Morgan he would obviously recommend 
to presidents “in their hours of ease.” 
Howells is rightly placed at the head of 
the modern school of American fiction- 
ists—the truest, sanest student of the 
exact thing we are, but with a Tolstoyan 
twist in his later\books that would make 
us the thing we ought not to be. We are 
sinners, with a little peppering of the 
saintly on Sundays. Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom Sawyer” 
and “Pudd’nhead Wilson” are earthy 
creations, but with a glint of the stars in 
posse. They measure the range of the 
great humorist’s powers in characteriza- 
tion, and point to a gap in the line of 
great dramatists that might have been 
filled if Mr. Clemens had not become 
“Mark Twain.” Thomas Hardy, Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz, Sudermann, Kipling, 
Blackmore, Stevenson, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward—these show the range of the top- 
ics. Professor Phelps’s method of treat- 
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ment is gentle, kindly, but shrewdly 
penetrative, so that the reader. will find 
himself in sympathy with his judgments 
oftener than he will be led to expect 
from the excursive character of the 
opening essay. 

Of a very different form and method 
in treating his matter is John Erskine,” 
who in half a dozen valuable studies has 
given us, with the free hand of a modern 
scholar of taste and discernment, fresh 
biographies of some of our old and most 
likable novelists: Brockden Brown, 
Simms, Cooper, Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe 
and Bret Harte. The choice is good— 
representative, in the best sense, of the 
pioneer stage of American literary move- 
ment. These men were all on the fron- 
tier, explorers in the somewhat wild 
forest lands of our national life—none 
better than Simms for the stirring action 
and passion of the Southern seaboard ; 
none deeper than Hawthorne for the 
underlying sterling virtues and the ex- 
treme strenuosity of the Puritan con- 
science. Bret Harte and Mrs. Stowe 
were fairly children of two widely differ- 
ing social conditions—the one flourishing 
the pistol of the gambler, the other wav- 
ing the decalog among the converted. 
Of these varying elements in our na- 
tional uplifting Professor Erskine has a 
discriminating sense. It is to him a seri- 
ous study. Quite as well as any of our 
recent critics, he has uncovered the roots 
—in Hawthorne, for instance—of the 
American growth in the literary world. 
He had the lily root’s roughness of tem- 
per, inheriting it from the Puritan magis- 
trate who sat on Sunday in the square 
pew under the thunders of the Puritan 
pulpit. Professor Erskine isgight in 
tracing Hawthorne’s energetic si to 


a race of silent women and men af whom 
he finds only one an “inefficient Pu ne 
If he errs at all, it is in following H 


James and Mr. Brownell in failing to lay 
sufficient stress on a certain activity of 
observation in a community quite worthy 
of close, silent study. Concord and 
Salem were no more a limited field 
wherein to study strong human character 
than were Stratford and London in the 
time of William Shakespeare. There 





2LeapING AMERICAN Novetists. By John Erskine, 
Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of English in Columbia 
University. ith six portraits. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.75. 
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were naval commanders im esse and in 
posse. There were magistrates who only 
wanted the scarlet robes and the notched 
circlet of gold on their heads to tell us 
what real kings should be, and Haw- 
thorne’s notebooks and the reports of his 
habits are full of evidence that he wasted 
no time in getting at the kings of mind 
at close range. If he talked little, he ob- 
served more. If he avoided the conven- 
tionalities, it was that he might the better 
trace the realities. He could not have 
become the powerful delineator of pas- 
sion and emotion he was without having 
in him the possibilities of such passions, 
nor could he have so reproduced them in 
vivid action if he had not given those 
silent years to the deepest study of 
human life in its strongest human rela- 
tions. The notebooks give us sufficient 
hints of the sources of his power in this 
direction, as they give us abundant illus- 
tration of his never-ending practice in 
style. Now that Salem is restoring the 
original House of the Seven Gables, and 


refitting Hepsibah Pyncheon’s little . 


corner shop with the antique dainties, it 
is well to call attention to the skill of the 
wily romancer in concealing not only the 
house, but his own wanderings in the 
byways of Salem in search of the stern 
old judge, the helpless Clifford, the de- 
lightfully sunny Phoebe, and the typical 
lady of a faded gentility. Mr. Erskine 
seems to have the skill, the patience, and 
the insight, and the reserve of years to 
do justice to this neglected tract of Haw- 
thorne’s preparation. 


& 

Marion Harland’s Autobiography. The 
Story of a Long Life. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. $2. 

It may be a surprise to some readers 
of this book who have thought of Marion 
Harland (Mrs. Edward Payson Ter- 
hune) as a typical Virginian to learn 
that she comes of Northern no less than 
of Southern stock. Her father, Samuel 
Pierce Hawes, was a native of Dor- 
chester, Mass., born in the homestead of 
his grandfather Pierce. He began work 
at fourteen with a Boston merchant, and 
at sixteen moved with his employer to 
Richmond, Va., where he resided for the 
rest of his life except for a few years of 
experiment at country store keeping. If, 
as Mrs. Terhune believes, she inherits 


‘story was well worth telling. 


her talent as a writer from her maternal 
grandmother, a woman of literary tastes 
and many accomplishments, doubtless 
her remarkable industry and capacity for 
work are an inheritance from her New 
England ancestors. It is to her father’s 
memory that she dedicates this auto- 
biography, “with reverent tenderness,” 
and, thruout the book, she bears beauti- 
ful testimony to her father’s wise and 
loving guidance. Mary Virginia, the 
third child of the Hawes household, was 
an observant, imaginative girl, with re- 
tentive memory, who fell asleep at night 
making stories to herself, but was reti- 
cent as to her rhymes and tales until she 
unbosomed herself to a sympathizing 
governess, who encouraged ‘and helped 
her. She began her first book when but 
sixteen years of age. This she rewrote 
after the Southern Era had published a 
prize story from her pen. For that story 
she adopted the pen name she has re- 
tained thru life. “Alone,” which was 
published: in Richmond, at her father’s 
expense, in 1854, had phenomenal suc- 
cess. How far this success was due to 
Mr. Ridpath’s persistent advertising 
cannot be known, but the story of his 
interest in the novel is one of the strik- 
ing incidents here recorded. Equally un- 
usual is the story of the chapter entitled 
“Our True Family Ghost Story.” As 
Mrs. Terhune’s memory runs back a 
quarter of a century before the Civil 
War, she has been able to depict family 
life in Virginia at first hand, and to give 
graphic accounts of election days, barbe- 
cues, and of fierce ante-bellum political 
feuds. She has written many books, but, 
most of all, she values those that were 
written in aid of young housekeepers, 
like ‘Common Sense in the Household.” 
And she wisely counts her influence for 
good thru lectures and the “Woman’s 
Syndicate” page of an influential journal 
of more worth than mere literary fame. 
Her own family life, with husband, chil- 
dren and grandchildren, is most happily 
drawn, and no better tribute was ever 
paid by a minister’s wife to his parish- 
ioners than is here written in acknowl- 
edgment of the devotion of the church in 
Newark, N. J., which Dr. Terhune shep- 
herded for eighteen years. It is an 
interesting and readable book and the 
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Swimming. By Edwin Tanney Brewster. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1. 


Mr. Brewster thinks that the funda- 
mental principles of swimming are just 
as well learned outside of the water as 
in, especially by very young children, 
and that the mother who allowed her 
daughter to go swimming but cautioned 
her not to “go near the water” was not 
so mistaken after all. The theory of the 
different strokes is carefully worked out, 
tho rather too technically on the whole 
and sometimes hard to follow, and the 
book is well written and readable. 


e 


Housing Reform. By Lawrence Veiller. 
New York: Charities Publication Com- 
mittee. $1.25. 

Among other positions connected with 
his specialty, Mr. Veiller has occupied 
that of secretary of the Tenement House 
Committee of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, and that of First 
Deputy Tenement Commissioner during 
the two years immediately following 
the establishment of the Tenement De- 
partment in New York. These facts 
seem to have tempted him to treat 
New York as the universe, and his own 
observation as dogmas. In fact, the vol- 
ume, so far from being an account of 
“Housing Reform,” might be described 
as the “Reflections of a New York Tene- 
ment House Reformer Who Has Looked 
upon His Work and Found it Good.” 
Mr. Veillér makes nothing but the 
slightest reference to housing reform in 
other American or European cities, and 
the municipal tenements of England, 
Scotland and Germany, about which 
there is much curiosity both among lay- 
men and social reformers, instead of be- 
ing described in a way to instruct the 
dispassionate inquirer, are dismissed 
with the trite observation: “That munic- 
ipal tenements have succeeded in Europe 
is hardly a reason for urging such an 
experiment in America,” which, whether 
true or not, does not help the reader 
who is disinclined to accept Mr. Veiller’s 
judgment as final, to form an intelligent 
judgment of his own. Housing Reform 
is not comparable as a source of infor- 
mation upon its subject with “The Tene- 
ment House Problem,” of which Mr. 
Veiller was one of the editors when it 
was published in 1903. It is greatly to 





be desired that the Sage Foundation, 
with its ample resources, should give us 
a volume of simple facts about housing 
reform in Europe as well as in America, 
for these facts are in very great demand 
and are at present not available in any 
convenient form. 
& 
Half In Earnest. By Muriel Hine. New 
York: John Lane Company. $1.50. 

There is something painful in the sight 
of utter selfishness. It is only less pain- 
ful than that of absolute self-forgetful- 
ness. When you have a meeting of a 
man and woman who personify these op- 
posite qualities, and who are young, 
handsome and without moral restraint, 
and who are idling away delicious days 
in the island of Capri, shipwreck is im- 
minent. The young man who is the 
sorry egoist of Muriel Hine’s novel, Half 
in Earnest, is the secretary of an English 
politician, taking a holiday from politics 
and a discreditable love affair with his 
chief’s wife, in the south, when he meets 
Candida Clifton, married to her guardi- 
an, who, aged and careless of his girlish 
wife, allows her to wander thru Italy 
alone. There is a fine opportunity for a 
thoroly selfish man, and Derrick Kil- 
marney makes the most of it, for Can- 
dida is very beautiful, innocent and un- 
guarded by even an atom of self-regard. 
Her purely nominal marriage, which she 
describes in her pathetically childish 
way, “It was only exchanging one par- 
ent for another,” after her father’s death, 
is no restraint to the sudden temptation 
that assails her when she finds herself 
deeply in love with the brilliant egoist 
who has as many sophistries at his 
tongue’s end as tho he were Mephisto in 
person. Candida acts upon his theories ; 
she really believes in his tinsel affection ; 
she does what her namesake in Shaw’s 
play only talked of doing—gives her love 
as freely as she “would wrap her shawl 
about her lover if she should find him 
freezing in a storm.” ~ Candida has a 
good chance to find out how such theo- 
ries work out in practice, but thru fright- | 
ful suffering and the generosity of an- 
other man—a Puritan—she is saved 
from utter disaster. Like Septimus in Mr. 
Locke’s story of the same name, John 
Newcomen gives the shelter of his name 
to a girl in-dire extremity, but there is a 
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difference in the giving. Septimus, in his 
unthinking generosity, wraps his care 
about poor little Emmy and her child, 
altho he has no love for her in his heart, 
but John. Newcomen loves Candida. 
Septimus is capable of a divine rashness 
thru pure pity; the hero of Half in Ear- 
nest is no less noble but less lovable than 
he. As for the young man whose favor- 
ite fetich is “freedom,” this very uncon- 
ventional novel may teach him, perhaps, 
if he has any humility left in his hard- 
ened soul, that freedom from moral re- 
straint means freedom to wreck and de- 
stroy the very love in whose name and 
against whom he has sinned. 
yd 


Literary Notes 


....If a reader wishes to learn the best that 
is known of meteorology let him send to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, and get 
No. 1689 of its publications, a volurme of 625 
pages containing 25 papers, mostly translations 
of studies of the highest value on the subject, 
col'ected and edited by Prof. Cleveland Abbe, 
of the United States Weather Bureau. 


....Clifford G. Roe, some time Assistant 
State’s Attorney at Chicago, has given a start- 
ling account of existing conditions in Chicago 
and elsewhere regarding the white slave traffic. 
It is by no means pleasant reading, but the 
effect of his volume, Panders and Their White 
Slaves,cannot help but exercise a good influ- 
ence. The attention of many people will be 
drawn to the enormities existing as set forth 
in this book and the publicity for which this 
book makes will tend to cure an evil which 
thrives in darkness. (N. Y. Revell. $1.) 


..With the firm conviction that authority 
is a persistent fact in the religious life, and 
with full recognition of the evils that have 
come from its exercise under the crude con- 
ceptions of the past, Mr. J. H. Leckie has for- 
mulated and elaborated a doctrine of Author- 
ity in Religion (Scribners, $2 net), with its 
ultimate basis in “the Communion of the Soul 
with God.” By so doing he finds all external 
authority differing in degree but not in kind 
from the authority of the individual conscience, 
The book is well written and especially sugges- 
tive in its treatment of the authority of Christ. 


..The thin-paper edition, introduced some 
years ago by Messrs. Dent & Co. in their 
handy, handsome and inexpensive reprints of 
the classics of English literature, apparently 
continues to find favor in this country. Messrs. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have recently added 


to their “Thin Paper Sets,” the works of 
George Eliot, including the “Essays and 
Poems” contributed by her in the early days 


of her career to the Westminster Review. 
The type, if small, and a little too closely 
printed for any but the best of eyes, is clear- 
cut, but the ink is perhaps a little lighter than 
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was necessary with such apparently excellent 
paper as that employed. The type-page is not 
black, but gray. . However, this form-of re- 
publication is the only one that will bring the 
classics within handy compass, fitting the 
pocket without weighting or packing it un- 
duly (8vo. 8 vols. limp leather, in box, 
$10). The same publishers have added to 
their “Thin Paper Poets” ’—curious appellation 
—The Poems of James Russell Lowell, with 
a biographical sketch by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
and the Dictionary of Quotations from Eng- 
lish and American Poets, “based,” to quote 
the title-page in full, “upon Bohn’s edition, re- 
vised, corrected, and enlarged with twelve 
hundred quotations from American authors, 
by Anna L. Ward.” This dictionary was 
first published over a quarter of a century 
ago, but, of course, retains its usefulness 
(12mo, flexible leather, each, in box, $1.25). 


ot 
Pebbles 


Kinc Epwarp was what every Englishman 
would like to be but daren’t. The new King 
is what every Englishman pretends to be but 
isn’t—New York World. 


THERE was an old lady named Fitch, 
Who heard a loud snoring, at which 
She took off her hat 
And found that a rat 
Had fallen asleep at the switch. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


OperLIN was the first coeducational college 
in this country. In the early days they had a 
rule that in case there was but one man and 
one woman in a room, at least one chair 
should be between them. One evening an in- 
structor, passing one of the small sitting 
rooms, was horrified at beholding a young man 
and a young woman occupying the same chair. 

“Sir,’ he demanded of the man_ student, 
“what is the meaning of this outrageous be 
havior? Do you not know the rules of the 
college ?”’ 

“Why—er—don’t they say that if a man and 
a girl sit alone in a room they shall have one 
chair between them?”’—Everybody’s. 


Tuis is the tallest corn story of the season, 
and is being told among the traveling men 
over the State. It is said to have been a let- 
ter written home by an Eastern visitor: “Most 
of the Kansas streets are paved, grains of corn 
being used for cobblestones, while the cobs are 
hollowed out for sewer pipe. The husk, when 
taken off whole and stood on end, makes a 
nice tent for the children to play in. It sounds 
queer to hear the feed man tell the driver to 
take a dozen grains of horse feed over to 
Jackson’s livery stable. If it were not for the 
soft, deep soil here I don’t see how they 
would ever harvest the corn, as the stalks 
would grow up as high in the air as the 
Methodist Church steeple. However, when the 
ears get too heavy, their weight presses the 
stalk down to the ground on an average of 
92 feet, and thus brings the ear near enough 
to the ground to be chopped off with an ax- 
—Kansas City Journal. 
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The President to the Labor 
Unions 


THERE are occasions when a man can 
be pestered into doing his duty, or more 
likely frightened into it. The method, 
has become a recognized policy with 
those who want their schemes accom- 
plished. Who has not received letters 
beseeching him to write to his Congress- 
man, urging him to vote for an excellent 
bill which ought to be passed, but which 
may be shoved aside if the member is 
not stirred up by a multitude of letters 
to push it to a vote? Then the Con- 
gressman is deluged with hundreds of 
letters and telegrams until, wearied by 
their continual coming, he yields, and 
takes and asks credit for doing what he 
ought to have done anyhow. To be 
sure, the Congressman by this time has 
learned, when he receives such a sudden 
flood of letters, that they have not come 
by the independent concern of his con- 
stituents, but because some one earnest 
friend of the measure has sent around 
a thousand requests that such letters be 
sent. Yet they have their influence, and 
often a good influence, spurring a slug- 
gish will to do what ought to be done. 

Unfortunately, this method of influ- 


ence may be used to frighten the Con- 
gressman into voting for a bad measure, 
or one of doubtful value. The Con- 
gressman wants to be re-elected, and 
therefore wants to please the dear peo- 
ple, and is quite ready to assume that 
what the people want, the people who 
want it enough to take trouble to ask 
him for it, must be right. It is not diffi- 
cult in this way to get bad measures 
enacted. 

But that is not the way to influence 
William H. Taft. Not individuals alone, 
but numerous great organizations of 
allied workingmen, asked him to give 
his support to a bill which they had had 
introduced into Congress, the purpose of 
which was to make it safe—not lawful— 
to initiate certain boycotts in restraint of 
trade. To one of these, one of the most 
respectable, the President replied with 
an emphatic No. The president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen’s Union, representing 
798 delegates in attendance at their bien- 
nial union, telegraphed Mr. Taft in a 
rather rude way, telling him that the 
papers reported that he favored “using 
the people’s money to prosecute labor in 
their efforts to better conditions,” and 
presenting a “protest “against the unjust 
policy.” President Taft selected this 
telegram as the occasion for a reply. He 
reminded them that the bill which had 
passed the House repealed no law, but 
simply appropriated money for the en- 
forcement of the existing anti-trust 
laws; and that the amendment they 
favored provided that none of the money 
appropriated should be spent to prose- 
cute laborers or labor organizations that 
might violate the law. The President 
told them that this would be class legis- 
lation, and that neither he nor they 
should seek it. Accordingly, against the 
desire and request and protest of all 
these people, he used all his influence 
and persuaded the House of Representa- 
tives to revoke its action and drop the 
amendment. 

This act required more than usual 
courage of conscience. Mr. Taft may 
fairly be presumed to desire a re-elec- 
tion. The organized labor unions are a 
numerous and powerful body. It may 
be presumed that they will be indignant 
and disinclined to vote for a man who 
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has defeated a measure which would 
protect them in their boycotts. He 
knows how much a judicial decision of 
his on injunctions was used against 
him. He might have been silent and let 
Congress ‘pass the bill with the amend- 
ment. Congressmen had yielded, many 
of them. They were afraid of their con- 
stituents. Not so President Taft. In 
the plainest way he refused the request 
of the unions, told them it was unjust, 
and then he brought to bear all his influ- 
ence to defeat the amendment, and he 
succeeded. That may have been bad 
personal politics, but it was right, and it 
was brave. If it costs him a re-election 
he will never regret that he did what he 
believed to be right. 


st 
Our Longest Days 


From 4 o’clock in the morning until 
8 o'clock at night is a good, long stretch 
of time. Every minute of it is instinct 
with life. A leaf that does not grow 
must die. ‘The birds adjust themselves 
to it, and begin just at daybreak with a 
choral of joy. Pity it is if there is noth- 
ing half as grand in human life, either 
at break of day os at sunset. We espe- 
cially like the fine adjustment of living 
to joy. The birds wonderfully . under- 
stand it, and where you will give them 
half a chance the animals understand it. 

If we follow the birds we shall be up 
- with the day, and with the song in our 
hearts, will be ready for work. But let 
us clearly understand that we have ahead 
of us, in that case, fifteen hours of toil. 
This reckoning starts us a little ahead 
of the sun, but gives us full daylight for 
our tasks. We do not advocate it unless 
we can undertake it on precisely the 
same principles as our allies, the song- 
sters. 

We understand the prevalent rage 
against long days of toil, and we believe 
that the whole drift indicates weakness 
rather than strength. It is not the voice 
of life. Labor properly conducted is not 
counted by hours. With a good heart 
and with a desire to achieve, one may 
better work twelve hours a day than per- 
form eight hours of perfunctory toil. 
Our laboring class must look out for this 
drift away from honor in achievement. 
It will never do to create a short-houred 
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‘race. What we want is a perfect alli- 


ance of brawn and brain. 

What is to be regulated by law is that 
heartless, purposeless affair, sold out at 
so much an hour. Work is something 
else ; to work is to do something, to cre- 
ate something, and always to be master. 
There is no boss over the right work- 
man. We know what we are talking 


about, and we are not advocating any- 


system of work that shall wear out or 
break down the worker. What we be- 


lieve in is that glorification of achieve- 


ment that puts song into toil, and robs 
labor of its task element. 

Let us wheel into line with the birds, 
and see if we cannot fill the longest days 
with whistle and song. We sincerely be- 
lieve that we have been moving in the 
wrong direction; that the relief of the 
laborer does not lie in the way of reduc- 
ing his hours, but of lightening and in- 
spiring them. Those who believe in the 
“back to -the land” movement are cer- 
tainly not going to escape a lot of work. 
The farmer can rarely get on with less 
than the full summer day; but with ma- 
chinery and science he is master and not 
slave. There is nothing in modern ma- 
chinery, or in our new social life, that 
permits or requires a withdrawal of 
power from achievement. Give us more 
muscle, more machinery, more science; 
but the hand must still remain lord of 
the material world. 

Our boys and girls must learn not only 
how. to work, but to be proud of work; 
happy in achieving, and never so proud 
as in a good mastery over the impedi- 
ments that Nature purposely places in 
their way. Eliminate the whine. Sing 
with the sun; and let every hand-stroke 
give joy to the clean vitality of a resolute 
citizen. : 

& 


Another Sort of Commencement 


BooKER WASHINGTON’s Commence- 
ment Day is a revelation. It is indus- 
trialism brought to the front. It dis- 
penses with all the old ceremonies, and, 
as might be expected, it is divorced of 
the frivolities which have become asso- 
ciated with the classical commencement. 
It was the twenty-ninth annual exercises 
of Tuskegee Institute, and President 
Washington was equal to the occasion. 
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The cheap and rather tiresome- routine 
of parades, smokers, addresses, gowns— 
as The Literary Digest expresses it, “the 
antics”—of the ordinary commencement, 
were not in sight. They would certainly 
have been out of place, as much so as a 
sea shell incasing a land animal, Our 
great trouble is that in educational mat- 
ters we have not been willing to let “the 
dead past bury its own dead.” 

The program, allowing for racial taste 
and power, gave music as a strong fea- 
ture—a modicum of classic music, but 
mostly folklore songs. There was. noth- 
ing trivial or nonsensical about the sing- 
ing, as has come to be the way so fre- 
quently with college songs; but there 
were melodies that came from the heart 
and went to the heart. So far it was the 
negro race at its best. It remained to 
see whether the negro race could come 
out as distinctively in the rest of the 
program. 

The platform made no show of titled 
dignitaries, but it was covered from end 
to end with symbols of the work done 
by the graduates. At one end of the 
platform a fireplace was built of brick 
and mortar and tiling. Then came a 
section of a house, unfinished, but ex- 
hibiting the constructive skill of the pu- 
pils. Engines and turning lathes came 
next, and after them a milk separator, 
and whatever else indicates scientific 
dairying. Horticulture had full illustra- 
tion; and housekeeping. 

One might almost imagine himself at 
a first-class agricultural fair, when his 
eyes fell upon groups of splendid vege- 
tables and fruit and plants grown by the 
students themselyes—and why not? This 
had been the work of these boys and 
girls, and they were to graduate into the 
world as industrial citizens. In the after- 
noon the stage was reset with machinery 
and appliances for working the trades 
taught by the Institute. A blacksmith’s 

forge and anvil were accompanied by a 
shoemaker’s bench, and some of his 
work. The girls made an exhibit of their 
skill in dressmaking and mattress mak- 
ing. 
At the whistle of the steam engine, 
which was on the stage, there was an 
exhibition of the different industries. 


There were a few speeches; one of them, 
the salutatory, being a plain, straight- 
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forward talk about how to manage a 
dairy. The salutatorian appeared in his 
business uniform, and while he analyzed 
milk, illustrating the most approved 
methods of sterilizing and butter mak- 
ing, he talked in a straightforward way 
that everybody could understand. A 
young woman discussed the growing of 
flowers as an occupation, and she, too, 
was dressed in the very clothes that she 
would use in the greenhouse or garden. 
This was the style of the oratorical side 
of the program. 

The baccalaureate boiled into a five- 
minute, straight-from-the-shoulder talk, 
from President Washington, gave plain 
and simple advice, directing his gradu- 
ates into a practical and practicable 
method of making themselves useful and 
successful. 

We are not offering this commence- 
ment at Tuskegee as an entire novelty. 
Something very similar has occurred in 
connection with our agricultural colleges 
for the last ten years or more. It seems 
to fit to modern life, thought and needs ; 
and we do not see that the absence of 
gowns and degrees and orations will be 
severely felt by the people. If the object 
of commencement is to show what the 
graduates have learned, is not this the 
right way? Why not have a modernized 
commencement ? 


a] 
The Session of Congress 


_ It was a common prediction a few 
months ago that very little would be done 
by Congress during the session that 
ended last week. At that time nothing 
had been done. In the Senate the Re- 
publican majority was crippled by the 
defection of the insurgents who had so 
earnestly opposed the Tariff bill. In the 
House, revolt against Cannonism had 
compelled a change of the rules and was 
threatening so to affect the partisan ma- 
jority that it would be unable to control 
legislation. Prominent representatives 
of the Administration were unwisely, in 
public addresses, widening the breach 
that separated insurgents from regulars. 
Surely there was danger that the Presi- 
dent and his party would fail to keep the 
promises of their platform. But the 
President refrained from such public 
criticism of insurgents or progressives as 
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some of his associates were expressing. 
He sought to conciliate the factions. 
And in time the breach narrowed. 
Regulars accepted insurgents’ proposi- 
tions in part, and insurgents insisted less 
strenuously upon their demands. It was 
shown that business could be done in the 
House under the modified rules, and that 
the majority there was not going tu 
pieces. Indeed, nothing had been accom- 
plished before the rules were changed, 
but all that makes the session memor- 
able has been done since the change was 
ordered. 

The President was learning more and 
more about legislators and their ways. 
He was learning how and where and 
when his influence could be exerted most 
effectively in support of the party’s legis- 
lative program. As the end of the ses- 
sion drew near, he permitted nothing to 
divert his attention from the work he 
had laid out for himself. He even gave 
up his cherished plans for a brief visit 
to his university on the day when his son 
was to be graduated. Realizing that 
much depended upon his presence in 
Washington, he remained there, promot- 
ing by tactful argument and persuasion 
the enactment of important measures to 
the support of which his party and him- 
self were committed. 

It has been a remarkably fruitful ses- 
sion, and the exceptional record of it is 
due largely to the President. Below we 
mention the most important measures 
upon which final and favorable action 
was taken: 

Railroads. Bill including provisions for a 
Court of Commerce, control ‘of telegraph and 
telephone lines, approval of proposed rate 
changes before they can be enferced, inquiry 
and action concerning rates by the Commis- 
sion on its own initiative, and a commission to 
make investigation relating to issues of stocks 
and bonds. 

Postal Savings Bank bill, 
thrift. 

Statehood for Arizona and New Mexico. 
Conservation. Bill giving the President un- 
limited authority to withdraw public lands, the 
same to be restored for settlement only by 
himself or by act of Congress. 

Conservation. Bill providing for the agri- 
cultural entry of the surface of coal lands, the 
coal being reserved for separate action. This 
may Open 60,000,000 acres to settlement. 
Reclamation. Bill for the issue of $20,000,000 
in certificates of indebtedness for the promo- 
tion of approved projects. 

Tariff. Appropriation of $250,000 to be used 


to encourage 
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in ascertaining the ‘cost of production here 
and abroad. 

Peace. Resolution for the appointment of 
a commission of distinguished Americans to co- 
operate with representatives of foreign Pow- 
ers in a moventent against Wars. 

Bill requiring publicity for campaign funds. 

Bureau of Mines and Mining. Bill creating 
one, with an appropriation of $500,000. 

White Slave Traffic. Bill dealing with 
interstate aspects of this evil. 

Reorganization of the Lighthouse Service. 

Provision for a commission to inquire as to 
business methods in the Departments and to 
promote economy. 

Appropriation of $300,000 for raising the 
wreck of the battleship “Maine.” 

Extension of the use of safety appliances on 
railways; also a bill requiring railway com- 
panies to send to the Commission full reports 
of accidents. 

Bill for a Commission of Fine Arts. 

This is not a complete list. Many 
other measures of less importance might 
be added, and it should not be forgotten 
that the great appropriation bills re- 
ceived their due share of attention. It 
is true that some of the long bills which 
were passed had been shorn of provi- 
sions—the proposed regulation of rail- 
road stock and bond issues, for example 
—which many demanded; but it occa- 
sionally happens in legislation that some 
things must be sacrificed for the preser- 
vation of others. The railroad bill cre- 
ates a commission to inquire concerning 
stocks and bonds. Only a part of the 
elaborate program relating to conserva- 
tion was carried to enactment, but it was 
a very important part. Those bills in 
the Administration’s list which failed, 
or upon which action was deferred, will 
not be greatly missed. Among them are 
the ship subsidy bill, adversely affected 


by a scandal which has been the subject - 


of investigation; the Federal Incorpora- 
tion bill for Trusts, against which there 
were weighty objections; and the In- 
junction bill, which Congress will con- 
sider hereafter. 

The record of the session is one that 
will assist the Republicans at the coming 
elections. Two or three months ago it 
could fairly be said that they were in 
danger of losing the House. Their 
Tariff bill is still a heavy weight to 
carry. They cannot get rid of it. But 
the party’s achievements at this regular 
session tend to reduce the force of the 
tariff opposition. It appears to us that 
if the Republicans take a wise course in 
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the campaign they will retain a major- 
ity in the House, altho it will not be a 
large one. Because the commendable 
legislation of the session is so closely 
associated in the public mind with the 
President and his influence, quietly and 
legitimately exerted, he must gain in 
popularity by reason of it. He has won 
respect and admiration from many who 
regarded him a few months ago with 
misgivings. Thruout the latter part of 
the session he was growing in force and 
in that knowledge of national legislators 
and legislation which a President should 
have. It is unfortunate that he was not 
so well qualified and equipped when he 
was confronted with the problems and 
perils of tariff revision. 


st 
An American Peace Commission 


Last week both the Senate and House 
passed the bill bearing the name of Con- 


gressman Bennet, of New York, author-. 


izing the President to appoint a commis- 
sion of five members “to consider the 
expediency of utilizing existing interna- 
tional agencies for the purpose of limit- 
ing the armaments of the nations of the 
world by international agreement, and of 
constituting the combined navies of the 
world an international force for the pres- 
ervation of universal peace.” The com- 
mission is to make its report within two 
years, and a sum of $10,000 is allowed 
for its expenses. It is announced that 
President Taft will offer the chairman- 
— of the commission to Mr. Roose- 
velt, 

This bill is nothing short of a ways 
and means measure to bring about a 
world federation, limited to the mainte- 
nance of peace. As the commission 
must make its report within two years, 
its recommendations will unquestionably 
serve as a basis for the action of our 
delegation at the Third Hague Confer- 
ence in 1915. Thus for the first time in 
the annals of history a great nation has 
officially recognized that the true philos- 
ophy of the peace movement requires 
world federation as a prerequisite for 
universal peace. The United States of 
America announces to the world that she 
is ready to champion this idea in the 
council of nations. 

As the importance of this bill in the 
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history of the peace movement can 
scarcely be overestimated, we take the 
liberty of giving some account of its ori- 
gin and history. In the issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT of April 22, 1909, Mr. 
Henry C. Granger published an article 
entitled “Roosevelt—A Suggestion,” the 
gist of which was that the world is ready 
for practical efforts toward universal 
peace, that the United States is the na- 
tion to lead in the movement, and that 
Theodore Roosevelt is the one American 
most likely to succeed in gaining the co- 
operation of the other nations. 

We indorsed Mr. Granger’s sugges- 
tion editorially and it subsequently 
evoked wide comment in the press of 
the land. Mr. Carnegie liked the idea, 
and the New York Peace Society, of 
which he was president, circulated the 
suggestion far and wide. No editor 
championed the proposition more zeal- 
ously than Mr. John Temple Graves, in 
the New York American, whose many 
supporting editorials gave the idea wide 
currency thruout the land. Mr. Granger 
in the meantime was most active. He 
enlisted the interest of his friends in 
this city, and finally a small group of 
them met last autumn at dinner, to talk 
the matter over. The host of the 
evening was Mr. W. Bartnett, 
a California capitalist who had be- 
come first interested in internationalism 
thru the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, which his friend, David Lubin, 
a fellow Californian, had so success- 
fully organized. The others were Mr. 
Oscar F. Crosby, a graduate of West 
Point; Mr. W. C. Peyton, Dr. F. M. 
Willis, Judge George N. Nelson, Mr. 
Henry C. Granger, Mr. W. H. Short, 
the secretary of the New York Peace 
Society, and the managing editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT. This little group 
thereupon organized “The World Fed- 
eration League,” and straightway set 
about to increase its membership and 
influence. It was surprising to see how 
the idea took and how many men agreed 
to join, not only in New York, but thru- 
out the country. The League straight- 
way prevailed upon the Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, the chairman of 
the American group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and the first man who 
ever stood up in a parliament of the 
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world to suggest turning the Hague 
Conferences into a real international 
parliament, to introduce a bill into Con- 
gress for the appointment of a World 
Federation Comntission, to bring about 
universal peace. A few of the peace 
workers were skeptical. But the bill 
was speedily indorsed by the New York 
Peace Society, The International School 
of Peace at Boston, and the New Eng- 
land Arbitration and Peace Congress, 
held at Hartford, Conn., on May 11. In 
the meantime, the World Federation 
League amalgamated with the New 
York Peace Society and became the 
World Federation Committee of the 
older organization, with Mr. Crosby as 
chairman. 

A strong delegation went down to 
Washington to appear before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House, to 
urge the passage of the Bartholdt bill. 
They were received with the utmost 
courtesy and cordiality by the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Foster, as well as 
by the whole committee, especially by 
Messrs. Bennet and Fassett, of New 
York, Mr. Denby, of Michigan, and Mr. 
Granger, of Texas. 

In the meantime Mr. Roosevelt had 
delivered, at Christiania, his remarkable 
Nobel peace address, which was noth- 
ing less than a plea for the “Federation 
of the World,” and which at once made 
him the logical leader in any World 
Federation movement started in the 
United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s address, of course, 
served as a powerful reinforcement to 
the arguments used by the gentlemen of 
the World Federation League before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. We have 
not space here to summarize the 
speeches, but they can be found in the 
pamphlet “International Federation for 
the Maintenance of Peace,” Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, May 7, 1910. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee, however, 
amalgamated the Bartholdt bill with an 
analogous one of Representative Ben- 
net’s and reported the new one back 
unanimously to the House under the 
name of the Bennet bill which, as we 
have said, finally passed both Houses last 
week without the slightest opposition. It 
is gratifying to remember in this connec- 
tion that in 1900 the United States Con- 
gress passed a resolution requesting the 
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President tu negotiate arbitration treaties 
with all the nations of the world similar- 
ly disposed. This was before the day of 
a single arbitration treaty and when the 
nations only used conciliation thru diplo- 
macy to settle their differences. During 
the past twenty years the world has 
passed from conciliation to arbitration. 
It is now passing from arbitration to 
World Federation. Thus our Congress 
again takes the lead in the peace move- 
ment. 

We shall defer to a subsequent issue 
discussion of the problems of world 
federation and the limitation of arma- 
ments that will come before the commis- 
sion. Here we wish only to emphasize 
the unparalleled opportunity before Mr. 
Taft to select a commission of such char- 
acter, wisdom and experience in interna- 
tional law and such devotion to the cause 
of peace that their recommendations will 
have profound weight with all enlight- 
ened governments and all thinking men. 
There are men in the United States to- 
day who measure up to the requisite 
standard. And as for Theodore Roose- 
velt, to whom Mr. Taft is expected to 
offer the chairmanship of the commis- 
sion, no greater or nobler opportunity 
ever came to him for public service. He 
has already achieved and ably filled the 
greatest national office in the world. 
Now higher work in the international 
realm awaits him. He must accept the 
call. 


a 
The Discouragement of Thrift 


Turirt is becoming a relatively rare 
virtue in America, not only because, as 
we have often pointed out, the character 
of the people is changing for the worse 
in this respect, but also because it is at 
present more difficult to practise the arts 
of thrift than it was a generation or two 
ago. 

When most of the goods that a family 
consumed were made by itself in the 
household, on the farm or in the small 
shop, the irksomeness of avoidable labor 
was a powerful motive making for 
economy. It was not in human nature 
to destroy wantonly, or by negligence, 
shoes, clothing, furniture and utensils 
that must be replaced, if replaced at all, 
by the labor of one’s own hands. 

With the introduction of manufacture 
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on a large scale, a different set of 
motives came into play. Producing for 
a market, the manutacturer desires a 
quick and steady demand, and he likes 
to have the stock of goods in use dis- 
appear as rapidly as possible. The same 
motives are felt by the middleman. The 
consumer is urged and tempted to re- 
place the old with the new more fre- 
quently than he can afford. 

Today, organization on a gigantic 
scale, with trusts and lesser combina- 
tions controlling production, jobbing 
and retailing, temptation to wastefulness 
has become a definite and increasing 
coercion. Without any actual conspir- 
acy, the conduct of individuals and cor- 
porations often takes a form of joint 
action that has all the effect of conspir- 
acy. Manufacturers and dealers, in- 
cluding all of the larger mercantile 
establishments in this practical sense, 
and presumably without any actual con- 
spiracy in the legal sense, combine their 
efforts in a thousand effective ways to 
discourage thrift. Patterns, models, 
forms, colors, are changed with bewil- 
dering rapidity. It is increasingly diff- 
cult to match a piece of goods. When 
you have found a shoe or a hat that 
suits you you can no longer congratulate 
yourself upon having solved a problem 
of personal economy. The chances are 
that you can never again obtain exactly 
the same style of hat or the same “last” 
of shoe. 

With this continual shifting of pat- 
terns goes a steady deterioration in the 
quality of all repair work. In all possi- 
ble ways, manufacturers and dealers dis- 
courage the arts of repair. More often 
than not, they! refuse to be “bothered” 
with repairs. If they reluctantly under- 
take them, they will return the articles 
to you looking perhaps “as good as 
new,” but in reality, as you discover a 
few days later, irreparably ruined. 

Probably there is only one practical 
way in which to check the increasing 
wastefulness of our present productive 
and distributive system. It is not likely 
that we shall again witness the encour- 
agement of thrift until we resort to co- 
operation in some form. One large item 
in the économy of such schemes of dis- 
tributive co-operation- as those that 
flourish in England is the immediate and 
natural incentive to thrift which they 


once more bring into play.. Thru them 
the consumer can get the kinds of goods 
that he wants in standard patterns, and 
need not replace them until he needs to 
do so. He can demand and secure arti- 
cles that are well made. By a slight 
extension of the co-operative enterprise 
it would be easily possible to provide for 
prompt and well-made “repairs.” 

As we have said more than once be- 
fore, the extravagance and wastefulness 
of the American people are not likely to 
diminish so long as it is possible to get 
rich quick by the method of skinning 
our natural resources, which has been 
worked “for all it is worth” since the 
Civil War period. It will be when we 
feel more keenly the pressure of dimin- 
ishing returns that we shall begin to ask 
ourselves how we can economize our re- 
sources and our energies. It is highly 
probable that when that day comes we 
shall ‘discover that the American people 
are as competent to organize and to 
carry on successful co-operation as the 
people of the countries of the Old 
World are. 

ss 
It is bad enough that 
there is no_ effective 
treaty with Italy for 
the extradition of those charged with 
crime. In the present Charlton case the 
confest murderer is an American, 
altho the crime was committed in Italy, 
and Italy will not seek to have him ex- 
tradited and tried there. But as he and 
his victim were Americans, and he is 
under arrest here, he can and should be 
tried here, so as not to escape proper 
punishment. That would be a great 
wrong. An effort by his relatives is 
making to show that he is insane, and 
was insane from childhood. We need a 
legal interpretation of insanity. The 
community is in great danger from the 
emotionally “insane,” from those who 
have a high temper which they do not 


Extradition and 
Insanity 


control, who are liable to seize the first - 


mallet or knife handy to kill one they 
are angry with. The pyrpose of punish- 
ment for murder is not to reform the 
murderer, but to protect the people; and 
those whose minds are liable to go mad 
when angry should be restrained after, 
and it were better before, the murder- 
ous passion conquers reason. Most de- 
fenses of insanity are cases of expansion 
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beyond bounds of the definition of in- 
sanity. People who are sane enough to 
be allowed to go about in society are 
generally sane enough to be punished 
for their crimes, sane enough to be de- 
terred by fear of punishment, sane 
enough to try to escape and hide their 
guilt, and are therefore sane enough to 
be punished. 


a 
Vanderbilt A — merry con- 
University ‘St Has opened for the con- 


trol of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, which may well attract the atten- 
tion of the country. It was started as a 
Southern Methodist college in Nashville 
under the control of several of the neigh- 
boring Conferences. Then the elder Van- 
derbilt gave it a large endowment, and 
it took his name, and has since received 
other benefactions from the family. 
Meanwhile its control was in a measure 
transferred to the General Conferente of 
the Methodist Church South, the bishops 
of which had a right, as visitors, to be 
present and vote with the trustees, and 
it was claimed that they are trustees. 
Then five bishops were elected as trus- 
tees to represent the whole number, but 
this was resisted in the General Confer- 
ence, on the claim that the Church, not 
the trustees, owns the university. This 
was the chief question before the late 
meeting of the General Conference, and 
three trustees for the university were 
then elected; but the trustees have re- 
fused to admit them. There is a legal 
contest now assured. Two bishops have 
resigned from the Board of Trustees, in 
protest against its action, while Bishop 
Hendrix, who supported the board, is to 
be tried for contumacy by a commission 
provided by the General Conference. It 
is a very bitter fight, Chancellor Kirk- 
land and the majority of the Board of 
Trustees desiring an independent univer- 
sity which shall yet be related to the 
Church, while the General Conference 
and the minority of the board wish the 
Church to own and control it. We ob- 
serve that in the action of the trustees 
refusing to accept the three trustees 
elected by the Conference, six clergymen 
and two laymen voted to admit them, 
while on the negative there were three 
clergymen and sixteen laymen. The 
property involved is about $3,000,000, 
and W. K. Vanderbilt is with Chancellor 
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Kirkland and the trustees. Bishop Hoss, 
who leads the Conference party, says it 
will be no friendly suit before the courts. 


a 

The Senate Commit- 
tee’s report on the high 
cost of living is notable 
for discarding two causes which have 
had much currency. ‘One of these is the 
increased production of gold, and the 
other is the tariff. Taking the causes as 
a whole they come to this, that people 
want more things, and that they do not 
raise enough food, and what they do 
raise they hold for high prices. This 
explanation seems very inadequate. It 
is like saying that things cost more be- 
cause they cost more. The first reason 
given is the increased cost of production 
by reason of higher land values ana 
higher wages. But that is the problem 
itself, not its explanation. The report 
then adds, the increased demand for 
farm products and food. But enough is 
produced to go around. We do not go 
hungry. It is added that banking facili- 
ties, cold storage plants, etc., allow farm- 
ers and middlemen to hold back products 
for higher prices. True, but that rather 
equalizes prices for they have to be sold 
in the end or lost. The committee is very 
certain, as might be expected, that the 
tariff has had no appreciable effect, for 
the prices have continued to rise on 
products whose tariff rates were reduced. 
It is a world phenomenon, they say, and 
there has simply been a leveling of pr:ces 
everywhere. But this does not explain 
why they are everywhere leveling up. 
The financiers’ chief explanation is the 
increased production and consequent re- 
duced value of gold, the one thing by 

which all other values are measured. 

& 

. We have occasion to thank 
~— a Public America for its courteous 
ocument treatment of THE INDE- 
PENDENT when discussing severely the 
use by Secretary Speer, of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, of a 
document printed some years ago in our 
columns, which purported to be a severe 
rebuke by the Vatican of the Archbishop 
of Santiago, Chile, for his extravagance. 
America properly denies that such a let- 
ter could be rightly called an “encyclical 
letter.” A letter from Leo XIII to the 


Senator Lodge’s 
Report 


Archbishop of Santiago is not a public 
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document in se. Equally the letter on 
Americanism to Cardinal Gibbons was 
not in se a public document. Had a 
Manning or Von Ketteler or Darboy 
been in Baltimore it would have been 
supprest. If genuine, of which we know 
nothing at present, such a letter would 
hardly be preserved in the archives of 


Santiago. Few archbishops will file 
away such letters. The writer in Amer- 
ica says: 


“Every encyclical, or public document, is 

sued by the Vatican, is published at once in 
official organs, and the more important in the 
leading Catholic papers of every land.” 
We are inclined to question this, even 
apart from the fact that this would seem 
not to have been a public document. 
Henry Georgism was condemned by 
Papal encyclical, sent to the American 
Episcopate under the bond of secrecy, 
and was never published. The Papal 
encyclical on Modernism was not pub- 
lished entirely in Germany. The para- 
graph requiring that there be appointed 
a vigilance committee in every diocese to 
discover and report on suspicious Mod- 
ernism was stricken out. The other day, 
by order of Pius X, the encyclical on St. 
Charles Borromeo was not published in 
Germany. At the same time the evidence 
presented by America against the genu- 
ineness of the letter published in San- 
tiago papers at the time is such as to 
require further evidence for its authen- 
ticity which we did not see denied at the 
time. 


& 
— . Simplified spelling 
Singles Spciling is moving the world 
Abroad . 
Over, and in more 


than one language. In England the Sim- 
plified Spelling Society has tackled the 
problem of simplification, and proposes 
to solve it in a more radical way than the 
American Simplified Spelling Board 
seems to venture. It is proposed by its 
leading members to come as near to 
phonetic spelling as possible with twenty- 
six letters, altho but twenty-four are 
available, as x is a double letter, and c 
(or k) is superfluous. The paucity of 
letters leads them to suggest combina- 
tions for some vowel sounds, just as we 
employ th for a single consonant sound. 
The movement has spread to South 
Africa and Australia, while the Cana- 
dians are helping our Simplified Spelling 
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Board. Even in Germany, France and 
Spain, where extensive simplification has 
already been achieved, further progress is 
proposed. In Japan the Government pro- 
poses to use simplified spelling in the 
teaching of English; one scholar declares 
it is harder to learn to read English than 
to read Chinese. The last proposal of 
the sort that has come to our observation 
is from Constantinople, where the Young 
Turk Government, in the zeal for prog- 
ress, is planning to adopt a measure of 
simplification for the Turkish language, 
which has been generally thought of as 
already phonetically written. This 
scheme harmonizes with the desire to 
purify the Turkish language of intruded 
Arabic words, and also to extend the 
knowledge of Turkish all over the Em- 
pire. 
& 

How people know we do not know, 
but they seem to know that Colonel 
Roosevelt when he meets Governor 
Hughes will ask him to decline the ap- 
pointment he has already accepted to a 
seat in the United States Supreme Court, 
which appointment the Senate has con- 
firmed. It is not clear to us that Colonel 
Roosevelt has the right to make that re- 
quest of him just for the sake of helping 
the Republican party in New York. If 
nothing else will save the party it must 
be very badly off and a dose of defeat 
might do it good. If Governor Hughes 
is such a unique man he is just the sort 
of man needed for the Supreme bench, 
and the position is as important as that 
of the Governor even of the Empire 
State. 

ed 

Old popular superstitions are being 
rudely attacked in many directions, and 
not least in those that relate to health. 
The distinguished British physician, Sir 
Frederick Treves, has been startling his 
countrymen by declaring that drafts 
never give a person a cold, that colds 
come from stuffy rooms; and other Brit- 
ish physicians support his assertion. It 
has been a paradoxical belief that a wind 
out of doors is healthy, but a draft in- 
doors is liable to be fatal. Equally a 


. very few years ago it was believed that 


damp air was malarious, but now we 
know that damp air of itself is as healthy 
as dry air, and that it is the mosquitoes 
that make a swamp malarial. 
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Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, is to be 
thanked for his defense of the Indians 
of his State, to the limit of publishing in 
the Senate the humiliating fact that a 
man representing a $3,000,000 interest 
had tried to bribe him with an offer of 
$50,000. This act of the blind Senator’s 
was not sensational, for he tried hard to 
get sure protection for the Indians who 
were likely to be robbed by privately tell- 
ing the facts to one or two of his col- 
leagues, and by Sghting the steal bill in 
Senate and committee. As a last resort 
he told openly in the Senate of the at- 
tempt at bribery, and that was effective. 
The nearest case we recall at all like this 
was that of Senator Pomeroy, of Kan- 
sas. 

& 

Nothing could be more worthily be- 
stowed than the degree of Master of 
Arts given by Yale to Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, of the Chicago Hull House, which 
she has made, with twenty years of 
labor, the most influential and useful 
institution of the sort in the country. 
We are not sure but she deserves the 
degree of. Doctor of Laws as much as 
Mr. J. J. Hill, who received at the same 
time that degree. Yale is a little slow in 
recognizing the rights of women to 
these distinctions, as this is the first time 
a woman has thus been honored by the 
university. 

& 

It is with his “warm approval” that 
Secretary MacVeagh transmits to Con- 
gress the petition of 16,086 employees 
of the executive departments in Wash- 
ington, and 5,500 employees of the civil 
service in other cities, praying for the 
passage of a law to retire superannuated 
civil service employees on a pension. 
The more enterprising business estab- 
lishments have such a retirement system, 
and it is time that the United States 
treated its soldiers of peace as well as 
its soldiers of war. 


& 

It was in an address at Lincoln Uni- 
versity, one of the leading colleges for 
negro education in the country, that 
President Taft, who is a trustee of 
Hampton Institute, had a good word to 
say for the higher education: 

“Add up the hundreds of thousands of dol- 


lars and find how small—how pitiably small— 
is the total of the capital invested in higher 
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education as compared with the total number 
of the race, and you will learn that there is 
no need that our economic students should be 
sitting up nights worrying about giving the 
negro too much education.” 


ed 

Rural school contests are very popular 
in Wisconsin. The usual plan is to have 
first a contest in the single school, then 
of representatives of the schools of a 
township, and then of a county. The 
superintendents of 56 counties report 15 
arithmetic contests, 25 corn and other 
grain contests, 14 in speaking, 20 in 
spelling, and only two athletic contests. 
The Wisconsin youth seem to have the 
sense of proportion. 


Let the public understand that there is 
not one advertised medicine that is of 
the least use to cure tuberculosis, and yet 
poor dupes pay $15,000,000 a year for 
fake consumption cures. Whether nae 
are nostrums sold at drug stores or “‘i 
stitutes” or receipts from advertising Pood 
tors who have a secret remedy, they are 
all frauds. There is nothing that does 
good except fresh air and wholesome 
food and rest. 


It was no small sacrifice that President 
Taft made when he did not go to Yale 
Commencement to see his son graduate 
with the highest honors. We doubt not 
it was with a wrench of the heartstrings 
that he announced that he should stay in 
Washington to watch the passage by the 
Senate of the Postal Bank bill. What he 
lost was the satisfaction of parental 
pride; what he gained was the satisfac- 
tion of doing his duty to the country. 

& 

All international disputed questions in 
which the United States has an interest 
are rapidly being submitted to arbitra- 
tion. The last is that with Mexico as to 
a disputed bit of land in El Paso, Texas, 
worth about $5,000,000. The arbitrators 
are one American, one Mexican and one 
Canadian jurist. In old days nations 
have gone to war for smaller causes. 

& 

Goldwin Smith was a fortunate man 
to have a million dollars to leave to Cor- 
nell University, and a wise man he was 
to love to work to the end of his life. 
No act of his becomes him more than 
this splendid bequest. 


See 
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Reformation of Fraternals 


Tue conviction that the rates for fra- 
ternal insurance were altogether inade- 
quate has been a growing one for sev- 
eral years. The matter has been agi- 
tated in many quarters and much con- 
troversy has resulted regarding this sub- 
ject. A settlement of it seems now to 
be in sight as the result of a conference, 
held two weeks ago, between a commit- 
tee of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and representatives 
of the leading fraternal organizations, 
as to legislation, the effect of which will 
ultimately be to place these organiza- 
tions on a satisfactory financial basis. 
Previous attempts to bring about a revi- 
sion of the rates of fraternals have not 
been successful, so that the present 
agreement is a matter of congratulation. 
The plan and scope of the proposed 
changes: is indicated by the following 
synopsis : 

That annual valuations and publicity shall 
be made not as a test of solvency but to show 
condition to members ‘of societies, the valua- 
tion to begin January 1, 1912. 

Valuation as of January 1, 1918, properly 
certified, shall be submitted to the home in: 
surance department of the various ordérs and 
triennially thereafter. If the valuation shows 
a deficiency the society must reduce the defi- 
ciency at least 5 per cent. during each triennial 
period. Failure to reduce the deficiency will 
permit the insurance department to take steps 
to correct conditions or to wind up the busi- 
ness of the society. 

The National Fraternal Congress tables of 
mortality shall be the standard for valuation 
of any higher standard upon which the so- 


cieties have calculated their rates of contri- 
bution. ? 


After the passage of the bill no new society 
shall be incorporated or admitted which does 
not provide for stated periodical contributions 
sufficient to provide for meeting the obligations 
contracted when valued upon the basis of the 
National Fraternal Congress tables of mor- 
tality, or any higher standard, with an interest 
assumption not more than 4 per cent. annually. 

The chief effect of these amendments 
will be to extend the period during which 
the fraternals must place their business 
on a sound footing. Under the compro- 
mise which has been arrived at, the fra- 
ternals will not be required to begin to 
make good any reserve deficiency till 
1918, and then not more than 5 per cent. 
to the deficiency every year. But even 


this advance is enormous, and the pub- 
licity which will be given to their condi- 
tion in the meantime will help along the 
reform. 
x 

THE recent death of Charles C. Dick- 
inson, former president of the Carnegie 
Trust Company, has caused considerable 
controversy as to its cause. Last week 
a coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of 
accidental death, notwithstanding the in- 
troduction of testimony by the coroner's 
physician that Mr. Dickinson’s death 
was not due to breathing poisonous 
gases while he was watching an. alchemic 
experiment, as claimed. This verdict 
will validate a claim against the Casualty 
Company of America for the $50,000 
policy the dead banker held with that 
company, which, with accumulations, 
now amounts to $62,500, in favor of his 
estate. 

st 

THE average man is in receipt of some 
kind of an income. So long as the man 
has his health this income is, generally 
speaking, assured to him. Out of it he 
pays his house rent, his living expenses, 
the cost of the clothes he wears, the 
books and papers he reads, and any luxu- 
ries in which he may indulge. Let us 
suppose that this man falls sick. The 
concern employing him very often pays 
his wages or salary, as the case may be, 
for a limited time, but if his disability 
continues permanently, the question as to 
where the money is to come from to pay 
his expenses becomes an exceedingly im- 
portant one. How shall such a man 
keep a shelter over his head, buy food 
and secure the necessary clothes to 
wear? In this uncertain world, it is al- 
ways possible that accidents may happen 
and income cut off. It is, therefore, ex- 
ceedingly important for the wise man to 
find a way to meet the difficulties that 
straightway arise when. the income 
ceases. Modern insurance methods pro- 
vide a disability policy that is intended 
for just such emergencies. Those who 
have not considered this question before 
may find it exceedingly beneficial to 
make inquiries regarding such policies. 
They are good for the man as well as his 
family. 











FINANCIAL 


The Stock “Market 


DourinG last week the market for se- 
curities showed continued dullness, trans- 
actions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change amounting to only 2,280,300 
shares. There was a downward tendency, 
but net losses at the end of the week were 
smajl. Discouraging news about the 
spring wheat crop, with rising prices for 
wheat, exerted. a depressing influence. In 
the last two days of the week the ad- 
dress of Attorney-General Wickersham 
at Chicago, in defense of the Federal 
Government’s power to control and regu- 
late issues of railroad stock and bonds, 
was used by bear traders in applying 
pressure to prices. They argued that it 
indicated the Administration’s purpose to 
insist hereafter upon a grant of author- 
ity to exercise this power. It was not 
shown, however, that the proposed regu- 
lation of issues would reduce the actual 
value of securities. The reported deci- 
sion of the. great packing companies in 
Chicago not to oppose an increase of 
freight rates affected the market slightly 
for a time. It was reported that the 
packers had been induced by George W. 
Perkins (of J. P. Morgan & Co.) to ac- 
cept an average addition of 11 per cent., 
or about $2,500,000 a year, on East 
bound shipments of meats. This break 
in the ranks of the protesting shippers, 
some thought, would help the railroads 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Others realized, however, that the 
packers would proceed to collect the ad- 
ditional $2,500,000 from the consuming 
public in higher prices of meat, and that 
the packers’ “compromise”. would not 
commend either the Beef Trust or the 
railroads to the people. Public sentiment 
has weight in stock exchanges and. 
where laws are made. On the whole, 
stock market prices have not been seri- 
ously affected by the packers’ action. 


w 
Young Financiers 


Tuomas F. Ryan, the well known 
capitalist, identified with the Tobacco 
Trust, prominent banks, insurance com- 
panies, gas companies, etc., sailed for 
Europe last week, intending to visit the 


Kongo country, in the industrial develop- 
ment of which he is interested. On the 
day of his departure he gave to thie press 
a prepared statement. The following 
part of it, relating to Mr. Morgan and 
several young men, has excited some in- 
terest : 


“I regret very much that I shall not see Mr. 
Morgan during the present summer, as I am 
compelled to leave before he can arrive: My 
interest in his activities continues’to ‘be keen, 
and I do not fail to recognize the unique posi- 
tion that-he holds in the business situation not 
only of this country but of the world. There 
are people who are asking who is to be. the 
successor of Mr. Morgan. . In my opinion 
there will be none. There has been only one 
Morgan and there cannot be a second. For- 
tunately, there seems to be no reason to~be- 
come alarmed on this poirit for years to come. 
As for the men to whom the interests of New 
York and the country must look in time of 
panic or peril in the next generation there is 
no occasion to go beyond the younger men 
now in sight. I have perfect confidence in 
them, I firmly believe that such men as Messrs. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., and Henry P. Davi- 
son, of the firm of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., 
Otto H. Kahn and Mo®ftimer L. Schiff, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Mr. John B. Dennis, of 
Blair & Co., Mr. George F. Baker, Jr., of the 
First National Bank, and James Stillman, Jr., 
of the National City Bank, may be 1elied upon 
to take care of the great banking and financial 
interests which lie at the foundation of Amer- 
ican business. I look upon these as the ablest 
men of their time in any of the great financial 
centers.” 


Four of the seven younger men named 
above are more than forty years old. 
Two are forty-three. George W. Per- 
kins, one of the most active of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s partners, but not mentioned by Mr. 
Ryan, is forty-eight. The elder Morgan 
is seventy-three years old, and Mr. Ryan 
himself will be fifty-nine in October next. 


& 


....In the year ending with March, 
$2,387,969 was taken at the New York 
Custom House in fines, penalties and 
forfeitures, against $106,406 in the year 
immediately preceding. 

....With its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 per cent., the Fifth Avenue 
Bank declared last week a special divi- 
dend of 130 per cent. The bank retains 
its old capitalization of only $100,000. 
Shares (par. value $100) were recently 
sold at $4,500. 
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An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 






SalFE. insurance eliminates chance through the operation of the 
Law of Average. The knowledge of. the Law of Average 
as applied to the duration of human life is gained in but one 
way and that is through statistics. $8 Now, there are accur- 
ate statistics, not only as to the average life of individuals, but 
also as to the life of a legacy; that is, how long five thousand, 
ten. thousand, or twenty-five thousand dollars will last the average person who 
is not used to handling such sums. $& A widow with money is a shining 
mark for the mining-shark. | am sorry to say it, because | think well of 
woman's ability to manage her affairs ; but the fact is five thousand dollars usu- 
ally lasts a widow three years, and ten thousand is dissipated in five years. 
Doubtless, the average man, not used to having such lump sums come to him, 
would do no better. $4 Money in a lump sum in the hands of those not versed 
in finance is a burden and sometimes a menace. It lays them open to the 
machinations of the tricky and dishonest, also the well-meaning men who know 
just how to double it in a month. 8% Realizing these things, and to meet a great 

uman need, the Equitable is now issuing a policy which, instead of being paid 
in a lump sum on the death of the insured, gives a fixed payment every year 
(or more often) to the beneficiary as long as she shall live. On her death any 
unpaid instalments are to be paid to her heirs in one sum or in payments, as may 
be desired. $8 Here is a plain, simple, safe plan whereby you can insure those 
dependent upon you against want and temptation, by insuring them against 
their indiscretion, and yours. It is the Equitable Way. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ Strongest in the World’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there— 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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The following dividends are announced: 


East River National Bank, semi-annual 3 per 
cent., payable July 1. 

Fourth National Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable July 1. 

Importers and Traders National Bank, 12 per 
cent., payable July 1. 

National Bank of Commerce, quarterly 2 per 
cent., payable July 1. 

National Park Bank, quarterly 4 per cent., pay- 
able July 1. ; 

Seaboard National Bank, quarterly 3 per cent., 
payable July 1. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, semi-annual 3% per 
cent. per annum, payable July 17. 

Dollar Savings Bank, 4 per cent. per annum. 

Dry Dock Savings Institution, semi-annual 3% 
per cent. per annum, payable July 18. 

Franklin Society, semi-annual 4% per cent. per 
annum. 

German Savings Bank, semi-annual 4 per cent. 
per annum. 

Manhattan Savings Institution, semi-annual 4 
per cent. per annum on sums not exceeding 
$1,000; 34 per cent. per annum on sums over 
$1,000 and not exceeding $3,000, payable July 18. 

North River Savings Bank, semi-annual 3% per 
cent. per annum. 

North Side Savings Bank, 4 per cent. per an- 
num. 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 3% per cent. per 
annum, payable July 21. 

American Locomotive Co., quarterly, preferred 
1% per cent., payable July 2r. 

American Tel. and T. Co., $2.00 per share, pay- 
able July 15. 

American Telephone and Tel. Co., coupons 
from 4 per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds, payable 
July 1st. 

Atchison, Topeka & S. Fé Ry. Co., semi- annual, 
preferred $2.50 per share, payable August 1. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly 24% per 
cent., payable June 3oth. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis RR. Co. (Des Moines 
& Ft. Dodge RR. Co.), coupons from first mort- 
gage 4 per cent, guaranteed bonds, payable July 1. 

U. S. Finishing Co., quarterly preferred 134 
per cent.; common I per cent., both payable-July 1. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
preferred 1% per cent., payable July 15. 





Keep your White Hair White 
No More Yellow Stained-Hair 


SENATOR HAIR WHITENING 
Effectively removes stains from white hair. Makes it pure 
white. armless to hair or scalp. Excellent for beard 
and moustache. $1 a bottle. Ask your hairdresser for 
treatment. If your druggist cannot supply, write to 
NATOR HA WHITENING CO. 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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JOHN TAPPAN DENNY 


Colonel John Tappan Denny, grandson of John Tappan, 
of Boston, and grand-nephew of Lewis Tappan, of this 
city, is dead. ‘colonel Denny was for many.years a 
rominent member of the New York Stock Exchange. 

e died on Wednesday of last week at his residence, No. 
7 West Fifty-second street. He was seventy-five years 
of age. Colonel Denny was a son of Thomas Denny, who 
came to New York from Massachusetts and who founded 
the banking house of Thomas Denny & Co. in 1839. 
Colonel Denny was admitted to membership in his father’s 
firm in 1858. Later he succeeded his father as head of 
the banking firm. During the Civil War he was active 
in the Union cause and assisted in recruiting several of 
the ~ * ye which went to the front from this city. 
Toward the close of the war he was appointed a pay- 
master in the Union Army. He was one of the founders 
of the Union League Club and took a prominent part in 
formulating the plan of that organization in the begin- 
ning of its existence. He aided in the establishment of 
the Twenty-second Regiment of the N. G. N. Y. For 
ten years he served as a staff officer in the First Brigade. 
He was_a member of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Colonel Denny leaves a son, Colonel Thomas Denny, and 
a daughter, Miss Maud Denny. His wife died last month: 
through illness inspired by worry over the long illness 
of her husban 


“THATCHER” 


HIGHEST TEMPERATURE AT LEAST EXPENDITURE 


High Grade Heating and Cooking Apparatus 
THATCHER FURNACE CO., 110-116 Beekman Street, New York 





SEND POR CATALOGUE 


ISAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 
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The Franklin Society announces the usual semi-annual cash dividend 
at the rate of Four and es Per Cent per annum on all accounts 
$10 to $5,000. Thisist iety’s 
“ 48D CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
|, SECURITIES—First ene on homes in New York City and 
vicinity, non- ive, non-fluctuat:ng. 
DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION. 
Even a dollar will op2n an Me aed a. ¥ i yp > large 
nd small, Payments up to and including Mo iday, , cara fru 
july ist. SIMPLE MAILING SYSTEM. 


LY PRA write for Book:et I. 








8 
OR HOME BUILDING AND SAVINGS 
yh Street, Corner Park Row, New York 


2 PER CEN 








To Relieve CONSTIPATION—You can Absolutely Rely on 


Drink Half a Glass on Arising. 


Natural 
Laxative 
Water 
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NATIONAL BANKS 


EAST RIVER —s BANE. 
New York, June 21, 1910. 


A semi-annual —_- of Three per cent. has this day 





been —- the Board of Directors of this bank, pay- 
able on after Friday, July 1, 1910. prenates *pooks 
will uae closed from this 1910, in- 


ate’ until July 5 
Z. B. NEWELL, Cashier. 


OF THE CITY OF 


clusive, 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORE 





New York, June 23, 1910. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of TWO PER hn aa free from tax, payable on 
and after July ist, pro 
The transfer iat 191 pill "cows at 3 P. M. this date, re- 


opent wi 
te ape ct vas CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 
New York, June 2ist, 1910. 
A dividend of twelve per cent., free of tax, has to-day 
been declared by this bank, payable on the first day of 








— next. The transfer books will — closed till that 
H. H. WELL, Cashier. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 


DIVIDEND. 

A be tne | Dividend of TWO PER CENT. (2%) has 
been decla upon the Capital Stock of this Bank, pay- 
able on and after Friday, July 1, 1910. 

Transfer books will be closed Wednesday, June 22, 1910, 
at close of business, and ye Saturday, July 2; 1910, 


at 10 o’clock A. M. 
NEILSON OLCOTT, Cashier. 
New York, June 21, 1910. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
June 2ist, 1910. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TO-DAY DRE- 
CLARED a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. 
(4%) upon the Capital Stock of this Bank, payable on and 
after July ist, 1910, to stockholders of record at close 
of business June 2ist, 1910. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


18 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, the regular 
quarterly dividend of three (3) per cent. on the: capital 
stock of this bank was declared, payable free of tax on 
July 1 to stockholders of record on June 25, 1910. 


SAVINGS BANKS 


DOLLAR t SAVINGS BANK 


2808 Third Avenue. 
Interest credited a A ist, at the rate of 














per annum, on accounts +z &- $5 to $3,000 lo Dopeatte made 
on or before July 10th ae from ist. 


Jul 
N HAFFEN, sident. 
WM. M. KERN, Tréasurer. 


: GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN_ THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Cor. 4th Ave. ud 1 Street. 
ork, June 24, 1910. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER ‘CENTUM per an- 
num will credited depositors for the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1910, on all sums entitled thereto under 
the by-laws not exceeding three thousand ($3,000) dollars. 
posits made on or before July 10, 1910, will draw 
interest from July 1, 1910. CAS 
IMIR TAG, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 














NORTH SIDE SAVINGS BANK 


3196 Fi aaseha oe — Street. 


A% 


RTHUR ~ 
JOHN a. 





eee OH on J. BARRY, Prest. 








THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 15th, 1910. 
182nd SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees has declared an interest 
dividend for the Six Months ending June 3oth, 
1910, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 

ER CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 and 
youere entitled thereto, and payable on and after 
July zoth, 1910. 

The dividend will be credited to depositors as 
principal July ist, 1910. 

Deposits made on or before July gth, rg10, will 
draw interest from July 1st, rgro. 

WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 

CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 

JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 














The Bowery Savings Bank 


128 AND 130 BOWERY, 
NEW YORK, June 15, 1910. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 


THREE and ONE-HALF PER GENT. 


per annum has been declared and will be 
credited to depositors on all sums of $5.00 and 
upward and not exceeding $3,000 which shall 
have been deposited at least three months on 
the first day of July next, and will be pay- 
able on and after Monday, July 18, 1910. 

Money deposited before July 10 will draw 
interest from July 1, 1910. 

HENRY A. SCHENCK, President. 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, Comptroller. 
JOSEPH G. LIDDLE, Secretary. 











Bas STEDE, Tx Treas. 





GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833) 
8. E. Cor, 6th Ave. and 16th Street. 
TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1910. 
DEPOSITS of $5 to eee will receive INTEREST ON 
peed OR LESS at FOUR PER . per innum. ON 
Sy ee TEP A on the FIRST 


—"s and at THREE and ONE-HALF CENT. on 
BALANCE OVER $1,000, payable on and after 
JULY 18. 


Deposits made before JULY 10 will draw interest from 
JULY 1, 1910, 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, 
FRANCIS M. BAOON, Jr., 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers Street, New York 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six 
months ending June 3oth, 1910, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum, on all sums from $1 to $3,000 entitled 
thereto under the by-laws, payable on and after 
Monday, July 18th, 1910. 

Deposits made on or before July 13th will draw 
lateeeat from July rst, 1910. 

H. E. TENER, Jr., President. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 

W. C. DEMOREST, Chairman Finance Committee. 


Secretaries. 
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THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St. 
118th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


June 14, 1910. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared interest 
(by the rules entitled thereto) at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums not £ gucoding $1,000.and THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on the excess 
of $1,000 and not cenaedinn $3,000 remaining on deposit 
daring the three or six months ending on the goth inst., 
payable on and after July 18, 1910. 


Deposits made om or before July 10, 1910, will draw 
interest from July 1,. 1910. 





























‘JOSEPH BIRD, Presidént. 
FRANK G, STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 


Cifizens’ Savings Bank 


100TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The trustees have ordered interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF (8%) PER CENT. per annum t 


per annum to be - 
to depositors on and after Jul: 





17th on on all sums of $5 a 
up to $3,000 which have rene ned on a a for the three 
4 = — ~~ cme Se . = in aceordance with 
e by-laws and rules of the nk. Mone 2 on 
or before July 9th will draw interest from Saly 1 1st. 


HENRY HASLDPR, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Bank 
NEW LOCATION 
40th Street and 6th Avenue 
Interest at 3% per cent. per annum. 
Credited July 1. Payable July 21 or later. 


Money deposited on or before July 11 
draws interest from July 1, 1910. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


DRY DOGK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


341 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. 3D ST., NEW YORE. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six 
months ending June 380, 1910, 
thereto under the 
ONE- PER 




















-laws, at the rate of 

A r annum on all sums not ex- 
wey THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, payable on and 
after July 18, 1910. 


Deposits made before July 10 will be entitled to in- 
terest from July 1, 1910. 
ANDREW MILIS, President. 
WM, F. PATTPRSON, Treasurer. 
CHARL#ES MIEHLING, Secretary. 










on all deposits entitled 
AND 








_| NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


31 W- 34th St. bet. 5th € 6th Aves. 
89TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
wit? Tk “CENT. per Sn 
has been declared and will be 
1910, on sums.of $5 to $3000. * 

money de on or before 














West Side Savings Bank 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 9TH STREET. 


Interest .4 Per Cent. 


Per annum allowed on accounts of $5 to $3,000, will be 
credited July ist. Money deposited on or before July 13th, 
will draw interest from July ist, 1910. 
Bank open Monday a! b. to 8 o’clock. 
ea President. 
w.° We UDSON, Treasurer. 





THE BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 15, 1910, 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER AN- 
NUM will be credited to depositors with this bank, July 
1st next, on all sums entitled thereto—(payable on and 
after July 2oth). Deposits made on or before July roth 
will draw interest from July 1st. 
BRYAN 3 SMITH, President. 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD, famgeroties 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, 








The Willlamsburgh Savings Bank 


nates and Pe Avenue 


Notice is hereby aon that on and after the 20tb 
of of Suly, ae a semi-annual interest at the rate 


four per ce 


4% 
Oo 
per annum will be in this bank 


paid to all depositors 
who on the ist day of duly, 1910, may be entitled 


thereto, 
y deposited on or before a et July 11, 
1910" will draw interest from July 1 
Accounts can be opened by mail. 
and full instructions. 


E. B, TUTTLE, President. 
WILLIAM F. BURNS, Cashier. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
New York, June 7, 1910. 


The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend (being dividend No. 24) on the PREFERRE D STOCK 
of this Company of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
($2.50) per share, payable August 1, 1910, out of —- 
net income, to holders of said PREFERRED STOCK 
registered on the books of the Company at the close of 
business on June 30, 1910. The books will not be closed. 

Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of PRE- 
— STOCK who file suitable orders therefor at this 

ice. 


Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer, 
S Nassau Street, New York City. 
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= | AMERIGAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY — 
feet, es: York June 9, 1910. DIVIDEND NO. 44. 
The noaid of Dinectore this eclared a duerterty A quarterly dividendof TWO PER CENT. on the 
dend of one and th reer. per’ ce — > 1S stock of this Company has been declated, payable 
ered capita) stock, payable July 1910, “te prefer { ~to910, at the office of the Treasurer, 13: State 
jockhoiders of record at = ¢ close of business om July Street, on, Mass., to idera-“68 cd at the 
£ 101s Checks will, be mailed reco 


ks 
min ny bth, 1910. 


ERIGAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1910, at the ofhce of the Treas- 
urer in New York, will be paid by the Manhattan 
Trust Company, 115 Broadway. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Friday, July 15, 1910, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Thursday, 
June 30, I9Io. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Office of The Electric Storage Battery Co, 


Allegheny Avenue and Nineteenth Street, 
° Phila., Pa., June rsth, 1910. 
The Directors ae this day declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (3%) from the net earnings of the Company on 
both Common and Preferred Stocks, payable July rst, 
1910, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
June- 23d, 1910. Checks will be mailed. 
_«. , WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


a Toman Jes BR, 5 close at 3 
mom uw 
» ENNY, Fy 














OFrrice oF 
bd INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., June 15, 1910. 
Coupons No. 15 of the Debenture Bonds of this Com- 
pany, due July 1, 1910, will be paid on and after that 
date on presentation at the American Exchange Nationa’ 


Sank, 128 amine New York Ci Ce. 
FORGE M: RTIS, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, June 14, 1910. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held ‘this day 
a regular quarterly dividend of Two and One-Half Per 
Cent. was declared, payable on and after June 30, 1910, 
to the stockholders of record Saturday, June 18, 1910, at 
one o’clock P. M. 
The transfer books will close’ on Saturday, June 18, 1910, 
at one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Friday, July 1, 1910 


at 10 o’clock A. . 
. FRED’K J. WARBURTON, 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Coupons due July 1, 1910, from First Mortgage Four 
cent. Guaranteed Bonds of the Des Moines Fort ge 
Railroad Company will be paid on and after that date at 
the office of the company, 25 Broad Street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES FINISHING CO. 
320 Broadway, New York, June 23, 1910. 

PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 44. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared the regu- 
lar Giprteriy dividend of one and three quarters per cent. 
(1% m the Preferred Stock of this Company, payable 
July 1, 1910, to Stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 23, 1910. 

COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 6. 

The Board of “tana have this ov declared a divi- 
dend of one per cent. (1%) upon the Common Stock of 
this Company, pore July 1, 1910, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 23, 10, 


F. 8S. JEROMB, Treasurer. 





Treasurer. 











close of business ee 28, 
RLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
‘The Directors of the United Shoe Machine 4 
have declared a Freed pp dividend of 1% (37%e. "per 
share) =“ the erred =e ital stock and a Mn. i- 
dend of 296" (boc. per share) and an extra dividend of 
4% ( 1.00% per share) on the common capital stock, al? 
payable July 5, 1910, to stockholders of record at the 
Suse of business June 16, 1910. 
L. A. COOLIDGH, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPARY 
New York, June 22, 1910. 
- A quarterly dividend of 14% will ‘be paid pay 15th, 
1910, to holders of record on the PREFERRED Stock 
of this Company. Transfer books for the PREFERRED 
Stock will be closed July sth, 1910, at 3.00 o’clock P. M., 
and opened July 16th, 7% “ 10.00 o’clock A. M. 
. SIEMON, Treastrer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New ae or 8th, 1910. 
DIVIDEND NO. 

A quarterly dividend of THREE- FOURTHS OF ONE 
PER CENT. has been declared upon the Capital Stock of 
this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 1sth day of July, 1910, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the zoth day of June, 











1910. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
A. R. BREWER, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
165 Broadway, New York, a>. we 

June 29, 1910. 
The stock transfer books will, for the purposes of the 
annual stockholders meeting July 27, 1910, be close@ on 
the 16th day of July, 1910, at 12:60 o'clock, noon, and 
opened on the 28th day of July, 1910, at 16:00 o'clock, 
i W. A. BESSELATYN, Secretary. 














IT IS INDISPUTABLE 


that a good mortgage upon land is as safe an in- 
vestment as can be made. We have made and sold 
,000,000 during 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS, 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST is guaranteed, 
AND HAS ALWAYS BEEN PAID AT MATURITY. 


Send for further information to 
The Middlesex Banking Company 
Of MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Chartered 1872, Examined by State 
Commissioner, 














KANSAS" "FARM LOANS 

You, conservative Investors, write today for list and 
particulars of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm loans 

These loans are secured by richest Kansas farms—no 
loan is issued for more than 50% of a very conservative 
valuation. 

We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and 
never has a customer of ours lost a single penny ra inter- 
est or ere make collections free. Write today! 
Our story will Interest you! 

J. L. PETTYJOHN & OO. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS OLATHE, KANSAS 


GET 6% ON YOUR MONEY 


Put the interest and dividends you receive in July in 
North Dakota Farm Mortgages which pay double the in- 
come of Eastern investments of equal safety. They are 
secured y rich land that has increased in value in 
the last 4 years. My investment book, based on 27 years 
experience, is free.- It explains why safe western invest- 


ments pay so well. 
Box WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, LISBON, N. D. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





ot 





INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN. NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC, : 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











cre sam FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


incipal Office Western Department 
46 Coser Street, New York 280 La Salle Street, £hicago, 








STATE MUTUAL | THE UNITED STATES LIFE. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY | INSURANCE CO. 


RK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
URTO - WRIGHT, President 
B Ni , JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President 
FINANCE OOMMETT ES: 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY Prest. Title mes 4 = 


$34,681,951.04 
WILLIAM H. PORTE Prest. Chem. Nat. ‘ba 
31,584,938-72 | EDWARD TOWNSEND. Preset. imp. 
DR 5 oh Good men, whether experien 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $3,097,012.32 or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 


Cash surrender values stated in eve policy, and guar- pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 


for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY the future. Address the Company at its 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents Home Office, 277 Broadway. New York Cit | 


PORTABLE BUNGALOWS | 


Also Perma 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


The Reasons 7's # 


Why People 


























Ask about our Cha Wa Japanese Tea 
Houses, for lawns, tennis courte, etc. 




















